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(~ American writer says “there is an instinetive 














men, to look at aman who has become distinguished \ 
this. but there is an instinetive admiration imp tan tor 
mind: and itis among the noblest attributes of hus Natur 
That such a feeling exists, is evident from the tond respeet with 


which the memory of greatness 1s pres rved: and itomay | 
covered in the idolatry of the heathen, who have without excey 
lion formed some object either trom the remnants of story, or from 
their own faney, for their soul’s worship. 

It is beside one of the noblest attributes of our Nature: serving 
to cherish in us those feelings of Reverence for a creating Deity 
Which his power naturally inspires. "Phe pleasnre with which 
his works are viewed, is enhanced, if not begun by a living con- 
sciousness of the wisdom of their author and conutriver.  Henee, 
we may see in those who have endeavored to reason themselve 
Into an atheistieal belief, little relish for Nature’s beauties. Shel- e 
ley, to say the least, sceptical in his opimons, notwithstanding hes 
power in deseription, has given us few preces of hature ancl |) 
famous address to Night. seems to us, characteristic of a om nd. dis- 
posed to recognize the hand of chance in the changes ot the sea 
SOLS Voltaire is said by critics, to lack nothing more mi his be 
the Henriade, than portraits of Nature; and this seems owing to 
the fact, that he felt no deep respect for the forming hand of that 
Nature, 


\eain this tendency of the mind, is the basis of filial rm rard 
| 















and respeet for Law; and constitutes the highest pleasure with 

Which we contemplate human works,—whether of Art, Science, ; 
or Literature. A Book, if we may be allowed the illustrat 

ibook unformed by mind.—a record of discovery—ol profound 

thought, and yet called into beimg by the chance disposition of 

the letters of the alphabet, would excite, much wonder, but little 
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admiration. The life-giving princtple—the creative mind, unre- 
cognized in its pages, its traths would be dampened, and one would 
turn from them dissatisfied with what he could so litthe admire. 
Bat turn the mind to the page of Johnson, and feeling in it the 
pulsations of an active, existent soul, it is enlivened With the eou- 
scjousness, and fires with ardor. ‘Thus in forms of art,—an acei- 
dental structure of the highest beauty, is not looked upon with 
that gush of the soul, with which mind sees mind mirrored in the 
sculpture of a master. The colors and orders of the kalaidesco) e, 
surpass in richness and variety, the boldest dashes of Salvator 
Rosa, yet, who gives them more than a momentary notice : 

Avan itis an attribute which enkindles an emulation of great 
deeds: it expands the soul, ripens it for eflort, HuSpIres it with 
daring, ennobles it with virtuous pride, and moulds its destiny 
‘Taste, pursuits, habits, all may modify the choice of an individu- 
al’s object for admiration, as vational pride may qualify national re- 
gard. ‘Ihe navigator loves to read and think of Columbus, of 
Cooke, and of Drake: and how did not the soul of Inigo Jones— 
the architect of Buckingham palace—swell with the contempla- 
tion of Mich Ww Anzgelo’s ZerUUS £ And the Uzgolino ot Reynolds, 
doubtless received some ot its master touches, as the eye of Sir 
Joshua tlashed, or his hand quivered with the thought of a Ru- 
bens or a Van-Dycke. 

Stull there are minds of so exquisite a form, as to dazzle all; 
minds so thorough in investigation as to challenge the respect of 
all—ot the former class was Milton; of the latter, Newton. But, 
beyond this there are some minds, so prodigious in their strength, 
that the soul flows out to them in reverence. Of such, there are 
but few—very few; yet, if there has been one mind, witha 
strength conimmensurate only with its own versatility—with a 
fitness for detail, not wondered at, ouly because attended by the 
highest imayinative flizghts—with energies to rule in the council 
halls of a nation, as well as to charm in the social circle—with 
skill iu the counting room, only balanced by surpassing literary 
attainments :—with not too much genius to set on fire its talent, 
nor too much talent to smother its wenius—that mind was Ed- 
mund Burke's. A mind whose fame increases with every suc- 
ceeding age, and one which shall keep pace with the spread of 
letters, adding to their worth, and embalming them with its own 
richness—with the spread of Government, giving it its highest 
principles of economy, and support—of Society, adorning tt with 
purest teachings of morality and wisdom—of the Arts, reflecting 
the niceness of his observation, and the elegatice of his fancy—ot 
Reform, meliorating its character, and attempering it to the weak- 
ness of human judgment. 
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We have spoken of Newton, and with him we proj 
trast the mind of Burke. But there are two considerations which 
so far make up the renown of the natural philosopher, particular- 
ly the astronomer, extrinsic of his real merit, that they are de- 
Set ing of a formal notice. 


ise tw COll- 


First, We are accustomed to overlook, in our admiration of as- 
tronomers, their dependency upon each other. So strikingly os 
this the fact, that we hear of the ‘father of astronomy.’ the ‘ma- 
gician,’ Who, by his wand, threw open the wonders of the um- 
verse. Now there is no science. either physical or moral, which 
isiiits nature so truly progressive as astronomy none that is so 
linked together in its parts; none that has so uniormly « ypanded 
with the lay Sse ol time. "This Is positive evidence ot the regard 
for, and necessarily implied importance of each new discovery 
and we ean safely presume, that before the records of profane his 
tory, astrology became developed with the same regular succes- 

n of observations and inquiries, that have characterized its 
more fortunate successor. Hence, although the arts have lan- 
guished in the hands of the moderns, and though the mental 
powers can hardly be proven to have grown stronger with age 
yet no fact is more plain than that astronomy is constantly en- 
larging its sphere. ‘Though the same may be true of natural 
philosophy in the world about us,* yet its truths are so inwoven 
with the laws of astronomy, that such a fact would serve only to 
corroborate the views we have taken of the gradual unfolding of 
the movements of the skies. An ingenious and celebrated wri- 
ter has remarked, that great discoveries of all kinds were etlected 
more by the general tone of improved society, than by individual 
ellort. ‘That, for instance, the state of science was ripe tor the 
discovery of Newton, and needed a mind of but little superior 
emimence, to take Ina little wider horizon, and discern the light 
that fairly sent up its glimmerings on the sky! [In confirmation 
of this, might be alleged the frequent contemporaneous discovery 
of great truths; and the fact that many were engaged in the 
study of attraction, at the very time the great light burst on the 
fullness of Newton’s vision. Even Christopher Wren had pub- 
licly asserted (Brewster's Life of Newton,) the notion, that the 
planetary system was guided solely by the attractive force, but 
from the lack of persevering energy, and perhaps skill in the 
mathematical caleulations involved, he threw it by unproven 
Without aflirming our belief, which is unnecessary, in this di 


nd many other immense structures of antiquity, st 
to believe th it the laws of mechan s were hetter known to the 


than ourselves, though nothing positive is known of their attainment 
branch of science 
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position of events, vet it tends to confirm the fact we have Stated. 
that astronomy at least, is a system strongly and intimately com- 
bined in its parts; and that the most trifling quality predicated of 
the most meonsiderable world of our system, must, in its proofs, 
be based on the successive discoveries made from the time of 
Thales to those of Herschel: in short, that Newton was the 
disciple of past teachers, and through the spectacles of other 
menu's books, re id, iy a great measure, the wonders ot the ¢ ‘reator, 

There is a reason for this disregard of the dependence of as- 
tronemers Hpon one another, in’ the fact that general ignorance 
preclude s the possit ity of connecting results, with the vreat 
means at the hands of the philosopher, It is enough for the 
world to know that results are achieved, and the world jis satis- 
fied that itis so, not caring to inquire Into processes of so much 
abstraction, as they think belong to Inquiries in nature. An 
analogy to this hardly obtains in other discoveries. All can trace 
the suecessive developments of the expansive force of steam. 
that led Fulton and Fiteh to its application to navigation. All 
know the aid Columbus received from the properties of the mag- 
netic needle. Kew, however, realize that the laws of a poor 
German constituted the great lever of Newton’s power, Again, 
there is a reason for this wadivided admiration of the astronomer, 
in the fact that while inquiries in morals and metaphysics enter 
into the great concerns of life, discoveries in astronomy, though 
in their practical relations before the eyes of men, yet scientitic- 
ally are tar out of their way. And the great discoveries in that 
science are looked upon very much, as are the beacon stars that 
lead the mariner,—prominent, essential, independent guides; not 
retained im their places by a thousand attendant orbs, and mar- 
shalled by tens of thousands, brilliant and life-like as they ! 

A second consideration tending to throw an extraneous and un- 
deserved fame, in point of mental ability, about the astronomer, 
is the very general sphere of his study. The astronomer ob- 
serves tor the world and for every age. The political philoso- 
pher necessarily confines his etforts to his particular society ; and 
the moral improvement of the race will soon leave behind the 
most studied political views. ‘Machiavel on war,’ is a signal in- 
stance of the outmarching of political sagacity. But an astrono- 
mer’s discovery of a truth in his day, is truth and important truth 
forever, 

Having thus noticed the prejudices which might arise in favor 
of the mental superiority of the astronomer Newton, and having 
brought him, as it were, upon equal ground with him whose 
mind we purpose to hold iii) Ith COntrast, we proceed toa com parl- 
son of their intellectual forces. But on what shall we base any 
estimate of greatness’ ‘hat there are no arbitrary distinctions 
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we ean follow, is evident from the mult yoan 
those Who have attained to the rank. Where th ve look 
for it It cannot consist in the greatest measur 
evident from the truth which prevails almost as. st vointl 
moral as in the physieal world, that the smallest | is capable 
the greatest power, Tt cannot consist tu madi COU 
for the reason first stated, that there are no arbi ivy 
It cannot consist, as a last resort. in the measure of a ’ 
mind of the Creator, sinee that is pofinity md we en 
no comparisons With that whichis beyoud our « 


We come then to the only course which appears tou 
ry i contrasting closely, and i tmenasurmg t 


two extraordinary minds, namely, an inquiry mito t] 
wd a classification of those quatities 

Mor it seems to us that there are in the mind featur 
me than others, analogous to the same distinetio 
lt there are, as Is undoubtedly the case, objects in the natural 
ld more sublime than others, and if there are certam eon 


tious, as the contrast of great light with great darker exceed 
ingly sublime, we see not why there may not be analogous sub 
ects of superior admiration, and analogous combinat) rth 


mental world, Indeed it is evident to all, that there are bean 
qualities of the mind which are admired more than othe 7 
hat this admiration is uniform; and if uniform, why the « 

sion is plain, that as far as human conception reaches, th 
lacuitlles are greatest. But we go tarther, and sav that there are 
hot only some faculties uniformly more admired than others, but 
that there are individual qualities uniformly looked upon wath 
hizher reverence than others, wherever existing, and henee, of 
course, by common consent, the greatest. 

Imagination we consider the highest attribute of mind. We 
do not say this without consideration ; nor would we be under- 
ood to employ the word in its now technical sense: we mean 
the power of conception : that power which. im union with 
faney, forms the greatness of the poet, and in union with reason 
lorms the greatness of the philosopher, natural and moral. "That 
power with which Shakspeare formed his conceptions of thi 
strength, and variety, and intensity of human = passions, and 
bodied them in living forms; the power with which he conceivy- 
ed the gloomy tragedy of poor, forgotten, cast off Lear,—the shat 
tered, half repining, half indignant, half mad Hamlet,—the se 
live, frail, frenzied Ophelia,—the ambitious, cautious, timid thar 
ol Cawdor: or where most in union with faney, it formed th 
secluded Miranda, the playful Ariel, the monster Caliban Tita 
hia her nymphs and lord; the power with which Napoleon torm- 
ed his plans—devised—counceived of conquests beyond the Alps 


‘ 
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and Appenmes: of thrones rising at his breath; of kings, kingly 
only by the umposttion of his hand ; of Egypt lavishing her stores 
Hpon him, and of rousing Kuogland to indignation aud to fear. 
The power with which Michael Angelo designed the dome ot 
St. Peter's, ‘a mountain hung in air,’ resplendent with a thou- 
sand lights, gorgeous with empannelled paintings, and sculpture d 
frieze, at once his proudest monument and mausoleum. 

Minally, the faculty by which Newton formed his conceptions 
of a power, regulating with the utmost harmony every world 
that littered in the firmament, and the power with which Burke 
fori ad tis concee pulons of the sublime and beautitul. and ol }x lit- 
ical science, It may be « alle d the creative power ot brani 

If it be said that a series of splendid guesses would betoken 

powerful mind, provided they be only ingeniously devised— 
we say, as im the beginning, an accidental discovery, how- 
ever splendid, if it bears not the mark of thinking mind, has lit- 
the admiration. “These marks of thinking mind may be bestowed 
In the prosecution of even an accidental discovery, and by so 
much as power 1S shown iW the prosecution of anew truth, by as 
much will favor be awarded for the discovery itself, though acei- 
dental. ‘Thus Lewis Galvam, by mere accident, discovered the 
scienee that bears his name, or rather the truth on which the sei- 
ence is built: and that he built up that science is ns fame. 

In general wom: ly be said that the power of conee pliou is great, 
proportiouably w ith its SUCCESS, and the knowledge on which it 
is based. A philosopher's conception of a system ts great, in pro- 
portion as itaccords with truth; but when, anciently, based on 
little knowledge, the system of the cycles and epicycles mad 
astronomers tamous.  Shakspeare’s power of conception, in 
moulding his plays to give them so extraordinary etfect, had he 
lived a thousand years, and seen every variety of character, and 
read all of learning, would have been considered great. but with 
the limited knowledge he possessed, it was wonderful. The 
fairy revels in the Mid Summer’s Night Dream, in Queen Mab, 
and in the Culprit Fay, are instances where this power succeeds 
in captivating the fancy merely. 

Having thus taken into view this primary mark of greatness, 
we proceed to examine the mind of Newton, with reference to so 
distinguishing a characteristic. His principal works were, the 
resolution of the forces of attraction throughout the solar system, 
his mathematical inquiries, his investigations in the subject of 
light, and his theological writings. The view taken by him ot 
the governing law of the earth and all the planetary orbits, with 
the deep retlection, the thousand combinations of theories and 
facts that matured it, evinced, without doubt, an extraordinary 
conceptive power; and it has been classed among the most sub- 
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conceptions that ever entered into the mind of man. But 
at the same time, it mist be re inembered that the «of 


cts of his 
pursuit, distant worlds, made his views 


sublime, without addi 
wy thing of greatuess to the mind that formed them. "Thy 
power may operate as suces sstully and 


‘cre 


is strongly here on 
earth, as in the heavens; distance of space does not measure it 


No man attributes less of power to Newton for conceiving of the 
regularity of the lunar motions by gravity, than for pred 
the same regularity of the most distant orbs. Nor 


is | Sole.- 
tinpes imagied, did the nobleness ol the object 


nt il eh 


itness of Newton’s conceptions, Milton dis} laved ¢ inl 

Pwo superior power i his conceptions of Beelzebub Nata ‘and 
\ainimon, as in these of Michael, Raphael, and Gabru 

Since then we cannot estimate the greatness of Newt s power. 


either by the distance or the nobleness of his subjects, which too 


often enter into the calculation, how are we to measure that pow- 
er: ‘Tous itseems plainly by the knowledge on which his 

tive powers were based. ‘The exact position of astro 
overy in his day is too well known to need mention 
ent to have remarked, that many were engaged in the same 
that some had even hinted the great) truths Newt 


it is stl 


is 
SUperLorily cousisted in a more keen perception of facts, a greater 
power of conception, and profound mathematical knowledg: He 


njectured’ as his biographer says that gravity was the ruling 
went ol the skies. But his conceptive power was not sol ly T 
formme the conjecture, (Wren did the same,) it was in the 
se reflection that followed. Not meaning to say however, that 
coneeptive power Is identical with the reflective: but w hen, 
as in Newton’s mind. reflection forms new combinations of truth. 
novel and comprehensive relations between things, then concep- 
the creating power, is forming new of old, and enjoys its 
wer exercise, 
suit loaving Newton under the light of this great discovery, let 
us turn a moment to Burke; and view the extent of the power 
We have been contemplating in his mind, And first, we find 
him not nee ssarily placed by his profession before the eyes of the 
world, and with a world, to catch and echo his fame. We find 
hin, not like Newton, intent from boyhood on those very pursuits, 
that served to foster and develope his peculiar creative powers ; 
t with no knowledge of a future course, studying ike eve ry 
|-hoy—half idle, half playful ; now over an old story-book 
how a newspaper, aud now nerved to trial by the severer studies 
Of lus youth. Later in life, the pursuit of law taught him to com- 
bine his energies. fut even in his studies, he sends out to the 
world, a philosophical discussion—the fruit of his leisure hours— 


ina vein of playful irony, and an air of mock sincerity,—which 
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was received as the production of the most admired man in Eng- 
land—the very man whose object it was to ridicule! Again his 
mind Wits Tite d from this view of Natural Society, to the more 
severe analysis of the essential beauty and sublimity of Natural 
objects And here we might stop and challenge comparison with 
any mind of the century, for power of conception ; this youth of 
twenty five—precisely the age of Newton at the time of his math- 
ematical ascendaney,—originated an inquiry, and prosecuted it 
with a vigor that carried his ‘ Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful. into the Huoghsh Universities, where it now remains a me- 
mento of the genius of the Lrish student at Law. ‘That the sys- 
term may be false in parts, is searce a fault, when we consider the 
mowly ob previous knowledge on Which it was based. it sprang 
from his powerful conception—trom his viv id and intense thought. 
That the objects ot Newton's Inquiry were vreater or more exten- 
ded, does not of itself prove more Intensity of thought: a mind 
may think as intently upon an atom of light, as upon all of light. 
Nor does the extent of Newton’s discovery evince so great pow 
erol conception, when we take in view the varie ty of previous 
discoveries, and the consequent extension of hisdata. — (‘The capa- 
CuUYV tor mae prairie and e Ih} oy ng masses of know ledg re, asa die 
tinct faculty of mind, we will afterward notice. ) 

We see not then, when we strip Newton's discovery of all that 
wonder Which common ignorance naturally inspires ;—of all those 
associations of distanee and size and nobleness, which add noth- 
ing to the value of the discovering mind ;—when we consider too, 
that lus lite had been passed in pursuits congenial with his ineli- 
nation—that mathematics had been his companion—that extensive 
knowledge had made worlds his playthings—that habit had built 
him adwelling in the skies,—we see not that his conceptive pow- 
er Was greater than that of the poor student at law ; who breaking 
away from his direet line of march, at once burst into an untra- 
versed field—pursued his thoughts, chasing each other on over 
the whole range of Nature,—searce staying to fix way-marks of 
his course, and returning again to his fixed pursuits, as if it were 
bout paastitne, 

‘Thus tar we have considered alone a small effort of Burke, 
comparison with that of the greatest glory to Newton. But we 
do not mtend to place the —— into the origin of our ideas on 
the sublime and beautiful, t y the side of the great act of legisla- 
lion tor the Solar System, either in point of utility, or moral gran- 
deur, or even greatness, considering it as a work of the whol: 
mind: but we were comparing them with reference to that crea- 
tive power—that power which devises new of old truths—which 
combines and perfects, and which we consider first in the attn- 
butes of mind. 
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It was comparatively a small effort of Burke’s. 
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Parliamen- 


tary Sessions On \merican atlairs, his thinking mind was across the 
ocean, While his colleagues were in the intricacies of lk gal Inquiry ; 


his conce 


the Alleg 


\W hile 


plions were alive in reading the character of the sous of 
worn ‘s, While his elders in National tactics, were study- 
ing on the map, the line of the American coast. 


Newton, 


as acountryman of ours has beautifully expressed it, was ‘ unrav- 
elling the sunbeams,’—while he was laving apart the lighter trom 


the darker colors in the natural world—Burke was dow 
id by the same acute perception in the moral world 


the 


Mathie, 


W hile 


Newton Was pursuing the relations of numbers, and his concep 


tions were busy with those distant truths, that g 
‘Theorem ; 
enturies of data, | 


ha 


il truths, 


more 


brizhter beyond 
creat astronomer either exhausted or idle, 


auve youth. 


} 
Ol 


wire 


into their other 


the view of 


rave 


did little 


edge is not strictly any mark of mental greatness ; 
attaiument, and proper sway, is the conceptive power of which 


we have been 


speaking, intimately associated. 


us the 
Burke's was, not like Newton’s laboring 


ut flashing out from the main 
progress, grasped by its innate power those great moral and polit- 

which form the text book of 
maturing and freshening with knowledge | 
and more clearly on the world, till death removed it 
even a Newton; 


Statesmen 


MW baile 


we 
We have necessa- 


It is 


Binom- 
for results 


track ot lus 


And the 
| VA) d 
, to shine 


that of the 


alter compa 


\tter thus contemplating the vigorous power of conception be- 
sing inan unusual degree to both these minds. 
mental endowments. 
rly spoken much of knowledge, though not definitely. 


proce ed to 


Know! 
though in its 


the power 


which moulds knowledge, which pursues it in its thousand rela- 


I 


and analyzes: 


we disposed to measure the minds betore us by the 
relation, —we should find the faculty in Newton confined to a sin- 
gle class of subjects, and operating with success only in its own 


legitunate and narrowed sphere ; 
its Inost Intricate mazes, 


s, Which takes in its height and depth—its length and breadth, 
Which modifies and combines—refines 


and were 


power in this 


pursuing Mathematics — ed in 
yet with equals even there 


hixpert 


mental Philosophy—a single branch of it, indeed superior, and in 


Theology by no means profound. 
the range of knowledge has his mind not been,—discovering new 


But Burke—Burk« 


» where in 


relations—forming new and diversified combinations—creating 


Pai 
p 





ew forms: 


The refined philosophy ot 
was dur boyish pastime 


" sublimity 
History in its full range, and in its ¢ 


and beanty 


I und 


roportions, fed his memory on fast-days in his years of thoueht 


iting acknowledged him as a preceptor, 
the Royal Society of Arts, 


resident of 


VoL. Wi 


JZ 


and 


Re ‘ynolds 


the 


sought him as a guide: 
terature, was the field on which he shivered many a lance suc- 
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cessfully with Johnson; Political Philosophy, was the mace with 
which he shattered the thrones of kings—thundered on Parlia- 
ments, and Dynasties and Principalities and Powers, until they 
reeled like drunken men, and quivered under his blows! — But not 
only did he possess knowledge, he knew it, he had felt it—had tra- 
ced it to hidden analogies—to the most minute ramifications. His 
creative power had moulded it all; his powerful imagination had 
sublimed it all. “ Who is there” says Dr. Parr, “among men ot 
eloquence or learning, more profoundly versed in every branch ot 
Science.” Says his greatest cotemporary, and toward the close 
of his life his political antagonist, Fox—* all he ever knew of men, 
all he ever read in books, all his reasoning faculties informed him 
of, all his faney suggested to him, did not impart that exalted 
knowledge, that superior information, which he had acquired from 
the lessous of Mr. Burke.” 

We turn now to consider another and quite a different intellec- 
tual qualification—the power of dispensing—of revealing—of en- 
forcing other attributes, with their attainments. With the hich- 
est creative power, and most unbounded knowledge, man, it he 
possessed no other mental quality, would be as much a blank, 
in the province of intellect, as a sagacious brute. And how do 
our two minds stand on this ground of comparison? ‘True we 
have now come to a qualification of mind, in which Burke has 
the advantage from having schooled his energies; whereas betore 
it has laid on the side of the philosopher, from the narrowed 
sphere of his action, and consequent great display of power in 
that sphere. But we will look at Burke before schooling his en- 
ergies—in his first writing—the vindication of Natural Society. 
Newton it is true possessed the power of expressing himself clear- 
ly, elegantly and sometimes eloquently ; but observe the dignuity— 
the marshalling of thought—the soldierlike array of argument. 
that characterized perhaps the most ingenious | iece of sophistry 
ever written. Newton's mind gives us its counterpart on its pax’ 
naked; Burke’s mind also mirroring itself on its page, gives every 
tinge of its coloring. 

But we will pursue this comparison no farther. We have con- 
sidered the creative power by itself ; the same as applied to know!- 
edge, and the dispensing power, manifest in the surpassing elo- 
quence of Burke, and the writings of Newton: and here we leave 
them. And in leaving them, we are unconscious of having spok- 
en aneht disrespectfully of the great philosopher. We admire 
his character. We love Burke: reverence him: but we are no 
man-worshipper. We would not claim for him the highest place: 
though the vigorous and uniformly correct judgment of Sir Jas. 
Mackintosh, his political foe, has decided, that “he was the first 
philosopher in practice, the world ever saw.” So diverse are the 
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wurtes in the physical world from those in the moral. that no 
eveepmg conelusion can be made. Sh ikspeare read the face of 
Nature and the heart of man; Newton read the stories of other 
worlds; Burke read the heart, the mind of man. with the face of 
Nature 
We have attempted to Strip Newton of factitious honors, that 
he may stand in his nakedness of power beside the Dublin Law- 
ver, and ait his might there puts our hero to the blush, far be it 
from us to conceal his superiority. 
Bat we must ask the indulgence of our readers to an 
uw view of Burke’s character. He has been called 
posterity will establish the opinion, the best writer of his 


hore PAL 


Ilis language is nervous, tlowing, and impassioned His 


remenut, Wherever haste did not deny a bestowment of his 
| eare, is clear and logical. Ample im discussion, he taxes 
der more by the burden of his thought than by its laxity 
He does not leave nothing to be said, but he leaves no place 


ore to be said. None of the most remote analogies are negles 
i} 


( his grasping mind, but he pursues them only so far as to 
hase down their fitness. No subject so abstruse as to eseape the 
test of his refined analysis; none so pregnant of remote allusions 
as to be without the range of his knowledge. In the happy 
ords of Goldsmith ‘he winds himself into a subject like a ser- 
}* tt.’ 
fold and independent in his thought, he makes one think, not 
from the grotesqueness of his manner, but from the startling 
newness of his conceptions. He rejects no thought for its hum- 
bleness or strangeness. He estimates by worth. In his ‘Treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, this independence of thought is 
renarkable. An examination with its train of facts led him to 
promulgate principles, some strange, some ludicrous, some of 
forcible truth, yet all showing a carelessness of opinion. He 
gave his work to the world as the picture that truth had drawn 
before his own mind, regardless of results. ‘There is in it no re- 
lianee on old authorities. ‘The immense reservoir of his learn- 
lug, except as affording occasional illustrations and allusions, 
erved but to fertilize his mind in the prosecution of its own ends. 
ln his Retleetious is manifest the same Independence. No repub- 
‘an society moulds his views; no “jargon of a dissenting 
st’ to blind him, or turn his vision. No trammels of party 
is, nor regard for friendships can shut out the truth. : de- 
pended ou his own strength. And though the age of © Keono- 
mists and ealeulaters had come,” he stood proudly up to avenge 
the insults. and to protect from IWHomIny the unlortunate Varie 
Antoinette; and so did he chastise her oppressors, and so did he 
clothe the pathos of his soul in living language, as that the poor 
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outeast queen of France deluged the page in tears. The proud, 
artful Czarima of Russia, delegated, through her highest minis- 
ters. thanks, for his ‘ Reflections,’ to Edmund Burke. ‘The as- 
sernbled sovereigns of middle Kurope expressed publicly their 
gratitude; in short every king and crown of the coutinent took 
shelter under the power of his nght arm! 

Some hi ve € alle d Burke speculative, a philosophe rin ideals, 
politician of Kutopian schemes, a projector of no lasting mone 
What ground exists for this too popular notion, we are at a loss 
to conjecture; and we would ask such to read attentively his bill 
and speech upon Kconomical Retorm, his thoughts on ‘the dis- 
contents, his report on the affairs of India, his thoughts on 
scarcity, in all of which he will find a minuteness of detail, and 
a practical insight rarely met with. His speeches at Bristol also 
show a surprising degree ot sagacity. * He had read the book 
of lite tor a long time, and other books a little.”’ 

View him in private life, which ts, after all, the great criterion 
of a man’s strength, not a strength that masters kingdoms, but a 
strength that masters self. "There circumstances do not build the 
man, but he builds himself upon circumstances. No true por- 
trait of a man can be taken from the factitious distinctions of 
public life. You may, indeed, catch there the bolder features, 
but the complexion, the finer lineaments, the softer shades,—in 
short, those delicate strokes that none but the true artist can 
seize, and which make up specially the living semblance, are to 
be drawn from private life. And there Burke was not like Wal- 
pole, beggarly in morals, licentious in demeanor; not like St. 
John, destitute of every high principle that adorns private char- 
acter; not like Chatham, uniting with tremendous power a tem- 
per arrogant, haughty, and imperious; not like Wm. Pitt, one 
while the statesman, and again the debauchee of midnight revels: 
not like Fox, bursting like a meteor on the House of Parliament, 
dying a gambler and almost a drunkard; not like Sheridan, 
throwing off seimtillations of wit and satire, such as perhaps were 
never before witnessed, and yet his countenance empurpled, and 
his ves swollen with his favorite claret:—but ever gentle, 
courteous, atlectionate, he won the love of all connected with 
him by family or acquaintance. Never introducing the ribaldry 
ot party language: searce ever alluding to politic al concerns. 
Never intruding himself upon the attention, and yet ever ready 
to fascinate by his fund of knowledge, and to amuse by his well 
tempered wiuiety, At once the life of the social circle. and the 
Inest attentive listener. Manifesting entire humility, although 
conscious of the attention he aroused. Never pre ‘suming on the 
superior weight of his judgment, yet ever ready to give an opin- 
lou—not labored and wrought out with travail of soul, as were 
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those of his contemporary, Johnson, but flashing on the instant 
Never shighting his meanest, always proud of his connection with 
creat friends; conducting himself with the same atfabiditv. be 

re a passing stranger, or his agricultural friends, as in the pres- 
ence of majesty. Aftfectionate in all the relations o| 
it was but the angry elements of apolitical 
aroused his storms of invective. 


private lite, 


QUInOS! here that 


\s an orator he has been subject to much criticism: but his 
ults are those of greatness—not of littleness lt hus reason 
zis ever obscure, the imagery of his imagination overshadows 
t. Is he vulgar: the withering fire of his sarcasm is sending up 
ts noxious vapors. Does he lack dignity? his wit, with un- 
equalled vivaecity, is thrusting in its stings of mockery. Is the 
chain ot his argumentation broken? his foresight transcends all 
the arts of logic. We love to compare him with Demosthenes 
not because we see a similarity, but because we recognize in the 
eloquence of our day all those high principles of civil polity and 
Christian virtue—gems so radiant, as to eclipse the grandeur ot 
the heathen. We turn with pride from the psephisms the inso- 
lent thrusts, the wily sophisms, the shallow artifices, the school- 
boy philosophy, the studied phrases of Demosthenes, to the tar- 
veg Burke,—grapple with his philosophy, deeper than the 
(iveck dreamed of, study his maxims, follow the cogency of lis 
argumentation, rolling along, burdened with the wisdom ot the 
whole English constitution, and radiant with the sunlight of 
truth. Principles of human nature, unstudied by the pupil of 
the ‘old man eloquent,’* come into his pages with green luxurt- 
mee. That noble encomium upon the science of law, and high 
tribute to the memory of Grenville, burst forth from him paren- 
thetically, as it were, and yet have been carefully garnered up 
and studied in the closet. Without sacrifice, rich gems were 
dashed in amid the foam and wreathing of the intellectual tor- 
rent: and, in his own words, his mind is ever “ overtlowing with 
a rich redundanee, and breaking its banks on the right and lett.” 
The relics of Demosthenes loom up through the vista of Gothie 
twilight. with an unreal greatness. We delight to view them 
thus. ‘lhe mind is deceived by the sweetness of its reverential 
awe, and will not believe truly. It is a pleasure to look back, 
native, strong, unconquerable. We would not if we could, we 
could not if we would, look at Demosthenes by our shoulder ; 
we would not examine him as the speaker of yesterday. Schol- 
irs convineed of the shallowness of much of his reasoning, are 


a 
Milton to Plato; (Vid. Address at Glasgow ;) it was given to Tsocrat 
See Milton's Sonnet to the Lady Margaret Ley. 


rd Brougham, with less than his usual precision, says this term was 
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held back by the strong arm of centennial regard; or perhaps. 
and the cases are frequent, he likes to throw more of Inysterious 
sanctity about the shrine at which he is a privileged devotee 
Jurke seems to Us as much beyond Demosthenes, in the high st 
attributes of eloquence, (perhay s not of oratory,) as is the present 
system of eivil polity to the conceptions of antiquity, Com ire 
diligently the products of the two minds; forget the lapse of cen- 
turies: forget the sweet contortions of the old Greek melody: 
forget the aggressions of aun ambitious Philip, and you wall find 
more to admire inthe American speeches of Barke than in the 
proudest etlorts of the prince of orators. Remember too, as you 
estimate, that one was but the poor son of a Dublin mercha it, 
suuveling with a thousand difliculties—the other coustantly 
schooling his energies for those efforts of oratory which lay be- 
fore him for years. The Greek language was ex jiisife > its stu- 
dents avatled themselves of wonderful epigrammatic power: but 
for true rhetorical energy and grandeur there seems to us ho com- 
parisou. A new and higher philosophy is calling for higher and 
grander etfort, Maxims of political jurisprudence, ancieutly un- 
known, give a dignity, and a weight, and a fullness of thought 
Which no oration of Demosthenes evinces. Granting that the 
\thenian possessed an epigrammatic point and power, which 
swayed, to nse one of hisown admired metaphors, ‘wa reg zecunggs,’ 
—grant that the beauty of his Grecian tongue was blended with 
Most exquisite ctleet: that the order of his detence was arrayed 
with inimitable artifice; would not his reply to Eschines, that 
shallow putting aside of the legal challenge, that adroit self- 
praise, that consummate impudence in relation to his politera, that 
visor-laced philosophy, that artful collation of psephisms, that 
‘boundless sea of allusions’ to the pride of Athens—would not 
these have met with au examination from the lynx eye of Burke, 
have met with a grapple from his iron energies, that would have 
crushed their seeming consistency ? and would not the thunders 
of his Saxon tongue have shattered the symmetry of heathen 
art: 

Unquestionably Demosthenes possessed a giant mind ; unques- 
tionably his were arguments great, unanswerable for the times in 
which he spoke. We go farther. No orator has equalled him in 
the art ot eloquence. His polished antitheses, lis torrents ol 
allusions, lis nterragatory links, breaking like thunder-bolts on 
the head of his accuser; in all these Demosthenes is yet unequal- 
led. But shall we blindly yield allegiance to heathen arf, when 
the bland light of heaven-descended philosophy claims our hom 
age? Shall we turn away from the greatness which the reason 
aud wisdom of newer times has re ‘vealed, to contemplate the in- 
glorious efforts of an ancient hero? Shall we yet admire tle 
iorm, the semblance, when the living reality is before us 
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Demosthenes may be compared to his own Grecian Parthenon 
while Burke we must liken to the more modern monument, St. 
Peters The tormer simple, classic, grand: the latter soleod l. 

ndous, maguificent. The former we may well mak uy 

. for its simplicity and perfection: the latter with is ta 

th of aisles, its hundred altars, its giant statues is inimoital 
The former is laid up with symmetry and elegance 

ee and no lack otlends the amateur: the latter 


’ 


rh Peat 


Wi Its 
ity dome, letting in half heaven upon its sculptured busts, 


pon Weze and architrave of every hue and sh tj : uy onus vest 
bules and galleries, its paintings on which the greatest masters 
have deemed it an honor to spend their lives, its golden treas 


iTes 
» which Pope has vied with Pope, could not be | 


piled with the 
larity of studied art. In the polished walls, the tluted shatt 
one, we admire the absence of a fault: im th 

re-house of art we admire the ever iv | 
the one, and you destroy a perfect model Laat 


S| , 
qiieg 


Li dhiaretittect 
the other, and you put away the finest specimes 
yart. In losing Demosthenes, we should lose a pattern 
Jurke, we should lose a teacher. 
suit we must drop our comparisons. We admire and we love 
to contemplate greatness Wherever it may be; the Almighty has 
scattered his gifts with an inserutable purpose ; and where he hath 
oven of his S} rit largely, and stamped visibly on man the signet 
of lis power, itis the part of humble minds to study the beauty 
ud emulate the greatness. And Newton, the proudest son of 
mature, Will ever lead the van in the march of heaven-descended 
philosophy : Demosthenes will we ever revere; and the wouder- 
ul sagacity, the commanding eloquence, the moral wisdom ot 
Burke, will marshal hosts of conflicting minds in every ag 
All were great, eminently vreat nen. The curtain of exist 
ence has rarely unfolded to the world richer specimens ot human 
ity: and History with her handmaid Biography, will ever claim 
them as the subjects of her brightest coloring. 


HOME 


Onn spot there is, the loveliest far on earth, 
That spot our home, the country of our birth; 
lar from its scenes our wandering feet may roam 


But ne'er can we forget our early home 


Where oft in childhood’s happy, thoughtless hours, 
The purest joys of earthly scenes were ours 

No dark forebodings of some future woe, 

Nor lasting sorrow did our spirits know 
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A father's care, and mother's tender love, 
‘T'was there our youthful happiness to prove ; 
Ah, sweetest pleasures of our earthly lot, 
Ne’er will those joys of childhood be forgot. 


Hope may our feet allure with visions bright, 
And promise scenes of deep, untried delight, 
And home with all its tender tres, in vain 
Will seek our footsteps longer to detain. 


But we must go and mingle in the throng, 
And with the rest unheeded pass along ; 
To vie with others for applause and fame, 


And gain possession of—an empty name ! 


We strive for wealth, and seek some distant land 
Where mountain streams are bright with golden sand ; 
But tondly hope to satisfy the mind 

With joys less pure than those we left behind. 


Then when our toils and labors all are vain, 
Will love of home its latent strength regain ; 
Again the heart with fondest hopes will turn 
To where the flame of fireside joys may burn, 


May burn, alas, how oft beneath the sod, 

Which once in glee our youthful footsteps trod, 
Those friends in death's last cold embrace repose ; 
The dearest friends which true affection knows. 


Let now a purer hope our spirits guide, 

Since earthly hopes have thus in vain been tried ; 
That heaven in kindness may direct our feet 

In brighter worlds once more loved forms to meet, 


W here all that friendship which survives the tomb, 
Lives in the freshness of immortal bloom ; 

And tears and parting never more shall come 

‘To mar the bliss of our eternal home. 


ANTHROPLANA, 


EMBLEMS, 


Ir we wished to draw a likeness of national character large as 
life, we should go to musty history for the dimensions of the por- 
trait, the position of the body, the exact angle of the nose, and so 
forth ; but to find the breadth and massiveness of the brow, the 
expression of the eye, and the curving scorn or drooping peusive- 
ness of the lip, we should take philosophy, poetry, oratory, aud 
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sculpture for our guides ; while to throw over all the hues of life, 
we should zo to the firesides of the people, mingle io their funeral 
trains and their festal sports, and learn their homely joys and sot 
rows. But these cannot be preserved in their b loom : and tresh 
ness, and the clumsy records of the historian are ho more 
them than the botanist’s description is like a flower. "The mind 
and soul of Greece, refined and dilated in her poets and artists, 

upressed its strongest features on their samesieh ile works, and 
now throws its ineflaceable glories around her half-ruined tes ples 
and mutilated statues, and beams forth in bewildering beauty 

m her unrivalled drama. ‘These are her living monuments. 
and even these are but the bold outlines of her character. He 
who stands on the loftiest eminence of Grecian learning, sees, in 
the tar-off horizon, the cloud-like mountains, with their sky 
notching peaks, but catches no glimpse of the winding vales,: 
of the wild vines curling their graceful tendrils around the by 
of the overhanging chil. ‘The minute developments of national 
character are transitory in their nature, but still are its finest and 
truest features, and these with the productions of the fine arts, 
| veneralize under the name of emblems, which L make to mean 
alanguage of thought, imagination, and feeling, framed from out- 
ward objects. It 1s twofold in kind. In the first, the soul, by 

nact of self-prosecution, infuses new meanings into the forms 
and hues and voices ot surrounding nature, making them the 
image and the echo of its own feelings and fancies. ‘Think of 
the names given to flowers so wildly fanciful, and yet so touching 
in their significance, which thus become the tokens of grief, and 
the sweet story-telle rs of love. Think of the beautiful fables 
of ancient song, which represent pining maidens and lovelorn 
youths transformed into hyacinths and narcissuses. Above all, 
think of the poet who only translates this language of emblems 
into: words—although words of music—imaging his subtlest 
thoughts and warmest feelings in pictures of the sweetest beauty, 
wd making the “unfolded volume of the earth’ the murror of 
lis full, feeling soul. 

In the second kind, nature furnishes only the rough material, 
Which art moulds into expressiveness. ‘This embraces the innu- 
merable emblems framed in obedience to feeling and the shaping 
Spirit ol imagination, from the simple tlower-wreath to the sculp- 
tured Apollo, memorials of grief, paintings, temples, and all the 
works of art, which aim at the expression of ideal beauty. 
Their origin is twofold, but in twin sources. First, in the 
mind’s strong desire to know itself. Man is instinctively impelled 
fo linpress his feelings on outward objects, that they may be 
given ion k with satisfying clearness to his own mind. Then it 
is that he seems to hold communion with another self, even the 
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same self projected into the visible world. Hence genius is rest- 
less, for it longs to bring its hidden powers into the light, that it 
may see them: it craves the confirmation of outwarduess, and it 
finds a genial pleasure in this self-development ; for if it must re- 
main a smnothered fire, a voiceless music in the soul, it wastes it- 
self away as the imprisoned bird beats itself to death against its 
dungeon grates. "Therefore does it delight to reflect and multi- 
ply itself in the outward world, to breathe its own life into the 
marble, and to dilate itself in the vast majestic temple: to make 
the canvass its image, music its echo, and poetry its winged 
herald. 

I trace the origin of emblems, secondly, to our love of unity 
or entireness. ‘The soul in its state of intense passion, seeks to 
bring every thing into correspondence with itself. Thus Othello, 
burning with jealousy terrible as the grave, when standing with 
alighted torch over the couch of the sleeping Desdemona, ex- 
claims, * Put out, put out the light, and then—put ont the light!” 
his overmastering passion finding where it glanced but for an in- 
stant, an emblem of the object around which it eddies, and sport- 
ing with it in its frightful vortex, as the eddying water with the 
light straws that the whirl has drawn into its bosom. Bat deep 
feeling, more calm and permanent than these paroxysins of mad- 
hess, seeks to gather around it mementos and emblems of its own 
state, that it may bring every thing into sweet harmony with 
itself. 

Such are emblems, and such is their origin. What, then, are 
their influences on the mind and heart? Springing not from the 
low, animal appetites, but from the noble instinets of our human- 
ity; from our love of beauty and melody, and the strong desire 
to see ourselves reflected, as it were, in the outward world, they 
widen the sphere of intellectual pleasure, bringing the opposite 
worlds of imagination, and feeling, and of sense, into a delightful 
harmony. 


EMBLEMS OF WOE. 


Who would believe that, in this enlightened age, a serious and 
systematic effort should be made to bring mourning apparel into 
disuse, and on the ground that it is toe erpensive? Oh, most 
wise age! ‘Thou discoverer of the greatest happiness-princt- 
ple! ‘Thou resolver of virtue into utility! ‘Thou inventor of 
steamboats, and gas lights, and infant schools! Go on in thy 
precious career of improvement! Drive the plonghshare across 
the sleeping places of the dead, and put money in thy purse! 
Despoil heart-broken grief of the emblems to which she clings, 
and send her to a workhouse! Banish the sculptor, who can do 
nothing but chisel the marble into features of manly agony, oF 
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ruck py! Convert thy colleges into workshops! Plough 
uy thy gardens, and substitute that useful culm iry root, the po 
tatoe, for thickets ef dewy roses or beds of perfuming lilies! I 


uy would see the unmasked deformity of this spirit. let hum seer 


ing its polluting hands on the memorials of grief! Have 
se utiitarian reformers forgotten that these emblems are the 
i language of the sorrowful heart; that it is wnpelled 
ect mstinet to manifest itself in outward memor 

loves to prolong the memory of the dead, and that 
more elevating and purifying in its influenees, than te 


| 
the ul by tokens aud monuments, that the world of 
tinually passing into the world of death, thus disturbing the 
sambers of the sensual, and breaking the drowning spell: and 
it the sad heart, while employed In framing th iit mge of 


ef, is weaned from its sadness unawares, and the thought and 
hitterness of its sorrow is dissipated among the thousand beaut 
ful emblems itself has framed, and thus softened and robbe: 
sting, is given back to the heart: Oh, these feelings and these 
influenees are too sacred to be tried by the vices of loss and 
The awakening of the humanity in man by these | 
kens, is worth many a self-denied appetite. And, oh, what beauty 
dovs it give to the world without, to make it the mirror of the soul, 
to fill it with memorials of its love, and emblems of its grief, and 
symbols of its beauty ' §'fo look on it, not as the brute looks to 
fiud food and drink, but as the image and the echo of the soul's 
Own lances, 
No people, however degraded or debased, but has h id rude tes- 
timomials of sorrow forthe dead. Whether it has sprung trom an 
stinctive and almost unconscious belief in their immortality, 
litis the natural and universal language of grief. every other 
on has its emblems. Joy has its music and its dances, and 
vriet must have its badges. So strong is the dominion of set 
that we yearn to have all without correspond to the soul within 
Then there is an entireness in the grief, in which the soul delights, 
id thus its heart-wasting strength is dissipated among the beaut 
Lemblems that itself has framed, and with its bitterness solten- 
lit is given back to the soul, full of genial and purifying iitlu- 
s. ‘The sorrow that heaves the bosom, finds relief in fast- 
flowing tears, and the heart is Impe tled by itsown sweet istinets, 
) eXpress its grief in mementos and emblems. Shall the sad 
cart see nothing to remind it of its loss; do nothing to testits 
tel: May it not stand in the meek hour of twilight, or in the 
red stillness of the hushed night, over the embosoming grave, 
aud feed on its solemn thoughts? May it not gather fresh flowers 
nd scatter them on the tomb, as a sweet and fragrant memorial 


Ol its sorrowing love ? May it not tear from its dejected brow the 


\ 


Inet, 
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garland of mirth, and clothe itself in the weeds of sorrow? May 
it not plant the willow with its drooping branches, or the cypress 
with its sepulchral gloom, by the sleeping place of the dead ? 

Think of the beautiful etfeets of these emblems in solemnizing 
and purifying the heart. ‘The world of life is continually passing 
into the world of death; the visible is fading into the unseen, and 
one after another we walk through the death-shaded valley, to 
that bourne whence no traveller returns. What so fitted to rouse 
the drowsed soul from its sleep of sense, as to remind it by touch- 
ing memorials, of the connection between the seen and the un- 
seen? Oh, let grief multiply its emblems; let it tesufy by me- 
mentos, its faith in the unseen world. 


THE THREE AGES, 


There is a threefold gradation in the capacities and powers of 
man, and in correspondence with their development and cultiva- 
tion, there are three ages in the progress and revolutions of society. 
Hirst and lowest, are the wants and appetites of his animal nature, 
and when the supply and gratification of these is made the su- 
preme and all-absorbing business of life, and the faculty that 
judges of them according to the testimony of the senses, is exalted 
to be the crowning glory of his character, then is the age of 
sense. Next are the atlections of the soul, with its gifts of fancy 
and imagination, the proper instincts of our humanity, which 
spread over society a softening and elevating charm, knitting 
hearts together in love, refining and dignifying social intercourse, 
by feminine tenderness and manly courtesy, and gushing forth 
from the full fountain of woman’s heart, in smiles and tears and 
labors of unwearied kindness; and which, in obedience to their 
own high impulses, frame shapes of more than earthly grace, 
and groups of gayer picturesqueness; and when these feelings 
are cherished in household life, and are revealed and made per- 
Inaneut im sweet memorials and precious emblems, and these 
strivings after ideal grace are realized in works of art; then is the 
ave of beauty. Last and highest is reason, in its threefold ca- 
pacity, as the organ of abstract science, as the fountain of moral 
principles, or the light of conscience, and when illuminated by 
the divine light, as holiness or inward purity. When the pro- 
Vinee of reason, as the only organ by which spiritual mysteries 
can be apprehended, is strictly defined, and the teachers of rell- 
gion, far from perplexing their hearers by vain attempts to make 
its doctrines comprehensible, under certain forms and relations, 
appeal directly to the light of conscience, and when by the peo- 
ple its sacred truths are received into their hearts with love and 
reverence, and are associated with solemn ceremonials and touch- 
ing mementos, and are incorporated into the very frame-work of 
society, then is the age of holiness or spiritual religion. 
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WORDSWORTH, 


The characteristic excellence of this great poet consists in lis 
making humble incidents the vehicles or emblems of moral 
truths. Images drawn from nature with inimitable truth and 
freshness, come forth from the poet’s imagination pregnant with 
moral wisdom. 


THEOLOGY 


But our theological schools! Oh, ay! Well, if 1 was goin: 
to put our theological schools upoll Canvass, it should be se 
There should be a great dissecting room, and a grim doctor with 
his sleeves rolled up, and a dissecting knife in his hand, and the 
body of religion should be brought in res dy to be ere on, 
that is, dead. Well, he should detach this limb from the body, 
and lay bare that nerve, and take the sightless eye from its cavity, 
and when he had cut it into shreds and tatters, he should spread 
them out on his dissecting slab.—Gentlemen, this is theology 
\nd then you should see them cramming the splintered bones 
and the t ultered muscles into their poc kets, and going off witha 
whole body of divinity !!—Bless me, gentlemen, do you think 
you understand religion? Why, you have got your heads or 
your pockets stuffed with Lifeless notions, with lightless iustru 
ments, instead of living organs.—Oh, but we have the specula- 
tive part, and the practice we shall acquire.—But do you not 
know that religion is the science of being; that it must be 
studied in its actual growth, and that speculations which are 
nothing but speculations, are fallacious, and have no living truth ¢ 


THE PRESENT AND THE PAST 


The broad and striking difference between the present and the 
past is, that then the inward gave life and beauty to the outward, 
while now the outward is made to control and crush the mward. 
The visible world then was chiefly valued as a theatre for the soul 
to develop its affections, and to realize its lofty and ennobling 
visions. "The Greek, as he looked on the Parthenon, felt his soul 
dilate in the contemplation of its grandeur, and what to him in 
that proud moment were the treasures that had been lavished on 
the structure? [love to think of the Arcadian features of old 
Kuglish life. Those customs in which the full heart found vent 
lor its joys and griefs; their May games, their merry fairs, the 
joyance and the gallantry, are ill made up in the heartless kuow!l- 
cdge and selfish struggles of their peasantry. 

Our enterprises are fashioned by outward utility. Formerly 
they sprung from the soul, its high and passionate instincts ; they 
were movements in obedience to deep-seated feeling ; the sense 
of justice, hatred of oppression. Look at the crusades; it was 
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from no motive of earthly weal, that the mailed warriors and the 
defenseless peasantry of Europe, alike started at the voice of the 
hermit, as at the peals of a war-tramp. Religion, from which 
spring the infinite hopes and fears of man, and in which he knows 
his greatness and his high destiny, was present to their ninds : 
and for that they abandoned their homes, and whitened with their 
bones the sun-scorched plains of Syria. 

It is most instructive to observe how these high instincts of our 
nature are perpetnally warring against this mechanical philosophy, 
and unconsciously manifesting themselves in forms that elude the 
crushing grasp of their tormenting foe. ‘The peasant girl that 
wreathes her hair with flowers, is impelled by the same deep in- 
stinct with the poet, who makes the flower the sweet centre of a 
passionate song. We see it in the grass plot, in the flower bed, in 
the thousand graceful contrivances by which we strive to project 
our inward love of beauty, and to make the world around us a 
bright copy of the mysterious world. 

It is forever rung in our ears, that enterprise has now unfurled 
her banner, and called her champions around her, and that she is 
achieving wonders in the world of sense. Who reared the pyra- 
mids from those plains of sand, which defy time? Who built the 
Coliseum, and the amphitheatre, and Palmyra in the desert é 
Away with this arrogance! ‘There have been enterprises as vast, 
as noble, conceived in other days, and pursued with an energy as 
untiring, and accomplished with as much success. Who shook 
Hurope, and sent a voice of terror into the inmost Vatican? ‘The 
single-handed Luther, driven by the strong impulses of an over- 
flowing soul. "This, then, is not the age of heroism, nor the age 
of spiritual religion, nor of genuine philosophy, but the age of 
sense and the age of mechanism. 


CAR ALS. 


Next to an ill-tempered woman, I hate a canal. I would go 
ten miles out of my way any time to see the disimpassioned wa- 
ters rushing with glorious, impetuous joy through their broken em- 
bankments. It shows that their original spirit is still alive, and 
proves them kindred to the wild waves of ocean, to the rushing 
cataract, and the sweeping rain-storm. It is an outrage against 
hature to entice the mountain-stream from its sportings between 
the sunny hills, or the meadow-brook from its sweet, noiseless 
windings through the green and sky-arched vales, and pen it up 
between great, ugly banks of sultry land, displacing by filth and 
lumber-boats the reflected heaven from its bosom, and changing 
its flowers and willow-crowned margin into a flat, horse-trodden 
tow-path. IT once saw a canal brought into contiguity and con- 
trast with the river that was its main feeder, and never did | exe- 
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erate with such trte crity of feeling this miserable device: 


Olin 
ern cruelty. ‘There the poor, pusillanimous canal lay 


itn it 

bed, choked and gasping, and as by some refinement of ¢1 a 
within hearing of the strong, glad river, that rushed by with full. 
impetuous soul—here in its exuberance of spirit, sweeping ito 
glassy eddies, and there flowing without a wave or a ripple b 
neath the shadows of the broad-stretching elms. while the bright 
sun, and the cloud-shadowed heaven with its blue islets. were 
clearly and sottly pictured in its tranquil depths. A long-lewved 


Morey ‘ 


suipe strolled up from the river to see the thing. and | was amuts- 
ed at the loud laugh of inetlable derision that he set up as he 
spread his wings and flew scornfully off. 


i 


rut PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Through the long night the heaven was bright with stars. but 
they shone only for the few sleepless sages Who here and there 

oked out from their lofty watchtowers. "The mass of the 
le slept amidst the chill mists of the valleys. But th 
van to dawn. ‘The discoveries and revolutions of the |a ee 
centuries, have broken the deep slumbers. But the mists of that 
chilling night still hung over the earth. The half-awakened and 
bewildered people were struggling after they knew not what ; and 
in the delirium of their self-complacent activity denied that there 
were any stars int the ancient heaven, or any saves W he vazed on 
their brightness. Here are we, my countrymen! the night ha 
passed away, the stars have faded, but the sun has not risen, and 
the mists of the early morning are about us. We walk by serse 
fat the sun will rise. He will be seen glancing and thashuy 
through the clouds which will dissolve themselves in light: the 
huge, shapeless volumes of mist will roll away from the green 
bosom of the valley, and hill and plain and dewy field wall be 
clear and bright in the eye of the Christian pilgrim. 

Oh, what an age will that be when the powers of man shall 
be fully untolded and sweetly subordinated! First is purity of 
heart, the organ by which we see God, his holiness and unelouded 
truth. Most truly was it said by one of the wisest of the Greek 
philosophers, that “neither the morning nor the evening star are 
so tur.’ Next is intellectual symmetry, the love of ideal beauty, 
not to be confounded with holiness of life, which contusion by 
gets the religion of taste, but still a noble and heaven-implanted 
part of our humanity. ‘This is to be cherished and strengthened 
by a genial communion with outward nature in her forms of 
majesty, her breathing sweets, her bloom and her fragrance. It 
is to be cultivated in the fine arts, painting, music, and sculpture, 
and above all, in poetry ; that unfolds its pictures and visible 
spells in the very flow of music. ‘The world of our senses will 
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then be valued chiefly for its symbols of beauty, and man will 
fill it with his works of art, embodying in palpable forms his vis- 
ions of ideal grace and majesty. The third and the lowest are 
the animal appetites, which by the laws of our nature must be 
satisfied, and may, while subordinated to the laws of duty, be in- 
nocently indulged. ‘The fruits of the earth in their rich profusion 
may be partaken of, if with a grateful heart. But appetite which, 
is confined to our earthly existence, is the lowest of our inlets ot 
happiness. But now it is the all-engrossing theme—What shal! 
we eat and drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed ? is the 
question that seems to engage the attention of all men. This 
servitude to sense has in our own country played such tricks with 
education—has kept our colleges poor, their libraries scanty, aud 
themselves ill-furnished with the means and instruments of |ite- 
rary and scientific discovery. It has kept the fine arts in their 
infaney, starved out our artists and driven them to foreign shores. 
It cannot be disguised that our national character is too much: that 
of mercenary, money-making speculators; and throughout the 
Christian world this same servitude to sense, has degraded reli- 
gious philosophy, blotting out the glorious mysteries of our faith, 
and benumbing religion. A. 


THE BRIGHTER PORTION. 


Davztine visions, lofty hopes, | What though clouds rise dark between 
Heights, that in the distance swell, Clouds fresh vigor, aye distill ! 

Soaring fancies, floating wreaths, Cirace they'll yield thee: then we know 
Gold, distinction, faume,—farewell ! O'er each cloud, there's sunshine still | 


Yes, farewell ye glittering dreams ! But these clouds lie near the earth ; 
Nobler visions now I see! Struggle through, to purer air! 
Seek the sun—why rest in gloom ’ 


Darkest shadows yield,—to prayer! 


Loftier summits, prouder hopes,— 


Earth, thou art too poor for me! 


Soul, gird on thy golden wings! Robe of light! my royal robe, 


Soon thou'lt gain thy starry wings! 
Harp of love! my golden harp, 
Soon I'll wake thy slumbering strings’ 


Palms celestial meet thy view! 
Onward—scale those heavenly heights— 
Break thy sensual fetters through ! 


Plume thy pinions! ‘tis a flight Time, disheartening, sluggish time ! 


Friend to suffering, foe to bliss, 
When wilt thou life's dream dispel- 
When my soul to Christ release 
Ww 


Long and dark, perchance, to thee ! 
Nerve thy courage—steel thy faith ; 
Christ can give the victory ! 
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FIFTH, AND Las? 


Hear, land o' cakes, and brither Seots 
rae Maidenkirk to Johnnie Groat» 
If there’sa hole in a’ your coats 
I rede you tent it 
A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
-Ind, faith, wet erestic! Ru 





So ho! years—no matter how many—have flown by me in 
my collegiate career, like hours With how many fond longings. 
hitter regrets, self-gratulations, do Tlook back upon my Eresh- 
man and Sophomore sojourning. My tall, narrow-brimmed 
mock beaver—my snufl-colored, brass-buttoned frock coat 


-my 
linsey-woolsey breeches, dangling midway between my knee and 
hoot top—tmny dusky waistcoat, buttoned high in the neek, with 


nine bright buttons—oh, the remembrance of these is fast dim- 
ming in the mists of ‘long, long ago! Poor, weak, misguided 
Freshman that | was!—walking in my best Sunday habiliments 
‘bout these streets, during that first twelvemonth— poor, out- 
east, every day jacket, how [T mourn my ingratitude to thee, that 
fenced me about in boyhood, from many a rough endzelling !) 
My eyes Were scarce half ope ned during that year of sadly pleas- 
ant remembrances ; and yet how they shrunk from the wither- 
Ing taunt—how they glistened hope fully at some gilded b ible, 
emblem of honor. ‘They called me b/ue; how my weak soul 
writhed under the torture! ‘They are gone, those day: wd with 
them all my foolish hopes and fear Reader friend, let not 
those fears prey on your peace—let not those hopes supply your 
loys. For realized, the *y are nothing ; yes, those badges of dis- 
tinction, and ye have it on the authority of one who has been 
vain and weak enough, to dangle them usque ad numerum nau- 
vililem!—that they are no more proofs of a man’s abilities, 
than his going by Newgate, is proof he is no raseal. And my 
Sophomore spirit—ah, how my dream is changed—that Sopho- 
more year, ah, ha! my brown frock coat, though searce thread- 
bare, how I threw it aside as I rose in the grade of mind. And 
my poor bots, how were they metamorphosed from the first fash- 
long of our Brighton cobbler, as I entered upon that year ol 
hope, and gaiety, and pride. Believe me, you of eighteen 
months’ experience, believe me, you never will be wiser! "Tis 
VoL. Vi. 34 
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the sporting child-age of education ; ’tis the putting on the jacket 
and trowsers of boyhood, after the modest petticoats are thrown 
by! And the learning of that year, oh! ‘tis the first jack-knife 
of one’s young years, whose joints are daily oiled, and which is 
opened and shut—opene 1d and shut, and with ecstac y displayed to 
every acquaintance. Aye, when Horace was read, Byron talked 
londly of, Shakspeare on my shelves, I was “like a boy who had 
found a shilling, afraid I dreamed stull.”’ 

But, reader, | have engagements with you, which my own 
musings must not check. My story is to be told; my compan- 
ions to be set before you in new relations; my character for can- 
dor to be vindicated ; my present prospects to be laid before you ; 
the deep lesson of my experience to be read you; my leave- 
taking to be writ down, and all in the compass of these few 
pages. 


At twelve o’clock I left you, with my companions before you. 
I complete my story in their absence. ‘Thomas Breeks was a 
thin faced, sad looking mortal, when I first saw him coming 
from the Brighton church; (for, ah, those were happy times, 
when church-going was, in all the purity of my young and buoy- 
ant soul, a very pastime!) Yes, my friend was a sad looking, 
and for too short a time, a sad feeling man. College ruined him; 
but | anticipate. The fall of 18S— saw him enrolled, in advance, 
a member of the Sophomore class. He had seen little of the 
world, and the world bit him sorely. Like many another youth, 
without immediate advice, without whispering friends to caution 
and speak a word of comfort, he had whispering enemies. But | 
do not tell my story, to trace the degradation of high hopes, or 
the utter frailty of this poor human nature, in the hands of adepts 
in fascination; that is an old story. ‘Too many parents’ hearts 
have bled at its truth; too many conscientious, yet struggling 
bosoms are feeling its force. Mine is the purpose to unveil the 
overthrow of a mind; not by weakening of constitutional ener- 
gy, but the more (if any can be more blighting) process of direct 
influences upon the mind. Delusive flattery creeping into an un- 
guarded heart; high hopes aroused, with too little resolution to 
meet the fatiguing steps of their attainment; wanton rioting in 
the gloss and tinsel, that but mock really substantial acquire- 
meuts,—and yet while mocking, pass for real, till their poverty- 
stricken possessor faints, and finds himself on the outset of life, 

with the bare shell of knowledge, while his plodding companions 
triumph in the possession of the kernel. There are many such— 
oh, many such. But to return to my friend. They called him 
a genius—and the poor fellow believed it! Our Brighton teach- 
er taught to study for acquirement; and industry bespoke the 
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only legitimate claim to his attention. But here was a new field 
for our adventurer. His efforts had been misappled—'twas 
burnishing fine gold. (Strange that our geniuses do not discover 
themselves until they get to the neighborhood of gin shops!) 
He reformed ; the lexicon, that old and tried friend, he laid high 
on the shelf—his genius supplied him with definitions ; bis gram- 
mar became obsolete—his genius was his parse-port; study was 
a thankless task—his genius scaled the height of wisdom; math- 
ematics were passed by—his genius was too quick, too refined 
for their subtle analyses. 

Oecasionally he appeared well—splendidly in the classics— 
they told him it was his genius, and poor fool, he suffered those 
long hours of tedious care to pass for the alertness of superior 
mind. He sought knowledge in the gross; its detail was too 
small for his capacious mind. Refinement he studied, and poe- 
try he thought the channel of highest emolument. Coleridge 
and Wordsworth and Southey, (and here is the application of iny 
story,) poisoned the vigor of his mind, b y the seductions of their 
sleepy harmony. Old English verse he read enough to speak of 
—'twas all that was required of a genius. The essayists he 
knew by name; Steele and Addison were of necessity much on 
his tongue, but ah, he was but the Npectator and not the Guar- 
dian of their richness, and life, and energy. In the cope and 
fullness of Johnson’s thought, he was but a Rambler, not to say 
an Idler. Under such influences his mind spread into an attenu- 
ated form; this teaching resulted in the grand consummation of 
his energies—for a poetaster. Sensibility was now ripe for the 
delusive yet fascinating gaiety of fashion. Society wove its thrall 
of enchantment around his sick mind, and the genius was a man 
of fashion. Woman with the web and woof of her idle blan- 
dishments shrouded his mind from couscious inactivity. Habits 
of energy had long given place to the guidance of momentary 
feeling. He flattered and was flattered in turn. He went to the 
world with a Southey and a Coleridge and a few fair friends, to 
bear him above its rude buffetings. For a time they sustained 
him, and the dallianee of admiring friends bewildered him. His 
poor mother—she died shortly after—ah! how | remember her 
crazed joy, as her loved ‘Tommy unravelled the great truths of 
transcendental philosophy ; and that little community of Brighton 
how they thronged about the ‘college-learned,’ the wondertully 
taught boy of their old remembrance! And those village maidens, 
how their eyes, aye, and their hearts ran over with the love of 
- Stores of poetry and sentiment. Fourth of July orations, 
unty lyceums, evening parties, all were at his disposal. But, 
a is! the world is a sterner judge than many think. ‘The world 
had calls upon him. So he thought, and nobly determined to 
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meet them. His country’s literature was to be advanced, and 
the prospect of its advance under his pen, awoke all the noblest 
sentiments of his nature. A poem—a national poem burst on his 
enraptured vision tn all its fullness, and the brightness of its fame 
rose upon his imagination, ‘while hope elevated and joy bright- 
ened his crest,’ and his exuberant fancy leaped in the glad antici- 
pations of its great name. No sooner had the thought opened on 
his mind, than every agent of its accomplishment was called into 
requisition, And now might be seen my poor friend—thoughful, 
melancholy, fitful: his poor friends loth to give him up, yet ex- 
iting in the high renown about to accrue to their little village. 
‘The shopkeeper had been ordered to procure a ream of hot press- 
ed vellum, and the poor mother rejoicing in fond hope, laughed 
aud wept in the excess of her delight. Old men whispered, mai- 
dens simpered and sighed, mothers decked their daughters with 
studied care, young men stood aloof in profound regard, and my 
poor friend studied and smiled over his task with Innocent regard. 
The untettered muse of Southey became his model; “the tree- 
dom of his rich faney,”’ wrote he to his town publisher, “scarce 
adinitted of much regularity, and he doubted not that the novel- 
ty of the conception, would delight no less than the felicity of the 
execution. 

But J} must hasten to the denouement. The day rich in inter- 
est came—the poem under the foster hand of its author, aided 
by the little stock of money garnered by an industrious mother, 
was published—yes, actually printed. And the veritable ofl- 
spring of his brain lay before him in the black and white regu- 
larity of type, on the morning of the fifth of May, I8S—. How 
he danced and sung over that little book ; and could the eye ot 
i stranger have stole a glance into his little chamber, they would 
have taken my enthusiastic friend fora madman, reading his tm- 
primatur of royalty. Page after page was turned over with ec- 
static joy. How rich the disposal of its unequal metre ; how 
classic those short lines; how expressive this page looked with 
its varied array of couplets ; how grand ‘canto second’ sounded ; 
and then too the title-page, with that mysterious allusion to the 
author, as if he were even now the most popular poe tol the age— 
oh! the haleyon hour of that first recognition of one’s sell ina 
book! ‘Phe sweet pleasure of feeling that our thought is identi- 
hed with a nation’s teacher—its literature! ‘I'he charming con- 
sciousuess of reaching the heart of a nation by words of burning 
song; the enrapturing thought of stealing over young, and gen- 
tle, and lovely minds, with the harmonious ce: adence of one’s own 
creatlon—of wakening the slumbe ‘ring fancy to dance w ith you 
over fields of fairy revels, and wander to mysuc grots, and thrill 
with the bomb of the sounding cannonade crashing along the 
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verse, in tremulous yet articulate notes, and calling out the with- 
eriug fire of passion to scorch with your own heat some other 
more hateful creation of your own mind; and then to fancy the 
fond inquiries of fair lips after the restaurateur of such varied 
sweets ; 1s he young—handsome—wealthy—poor ? yes, here the 
over-delighted mind of my friend rested in calm. satisfaction. 
‘The poor poet—the young—the handsome, (for what poet is not 
vain) here he rested from his joy and wept. And, to feel again 
that lovely lips were to lisp those winning numbers, and count 
se Witching words and weep with him, and smile with him 


i! no wonder the thought crazed his mind, and he agonized in 


} 


But the sequel is to be told—poor Breeks’ poem never enlivened 
the circle of the elifé ; it was one of those rare wonders in the 

ok-way, kept on the upper shelves, deposited regularly paralle! 
to the horizon. My distracted friend preserves some copies and 
lis bill, as mementos. With wet eyes he showed me that bill, 
ungrateful world!) it ran— 


Thos. Breeks, F'sq. Poet. 





ToH & Co. Dr. 
To printing 1200 books of poems, ; , S650 OV 
Sup. Contra, Cr. 
By note of author, payable at 60 days, :, ’ S646 00 
“ one copy sold author’s mother, ; ; : 2 00 
4 «Miss W. (author’s aunt,) —. : 2 00 
Received payment, H— fy (. 


Poor Breeks! he did not live to see critical notices; one appear- 
ed in the Brighton County Sentinel—I preserve it as a memento, 
sile memento of the man. ‘Tom did not die of anxiety, though 
itmight have carried him off, had a pestilential disease of the next 
year spared him. Reader, beware ; whoever you are, learn your- 
self. Let not flattery deceive you ; consider the man who calls 
you a genius your enemy. Live for a purpose to which you are 
equal. Let Southey, if you read him, have the proper place on 
your shelf. Give not a deceiving favorite an undue care. 


st to leave my story with its moral, Lam accused of unfair- 
ness—extreme cetsoriousness in treating of the great poets of 
the day ; in the matter of my friend 'Thornton’s opinion I plead 
guilty. But I have an object in view; the taste is veering too 
Inuch to obsequiousness to the commanding minds of the age. 
specially college taste is growing to emulation of the misty ar- 
rangemeut of a Coleridge’s philosophy, and the maniac wildness 
of a Coleridge’s muse ; to the lifeless simplicity and the dragging, 
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dreamy length of a Wordsworth ; to the unfettered and the illi- 
eit rompings, and the word-sounding harmeny of a Southey’s 
efforts. We would not do them injustice, nor feebly (as we can 
only) reproach; but we fearlessly open ourselves to reproach in 
counteracting too much of regard. ‘These poets are unsafe mod- 
els of thought. They are too complicate, too strange, too sui 
veneris. They follow all the phantasms of their own minds 
and inclination, without looking to their influences on others, 
‘They do not curb themselves enough for legitimate effect ; yet 
if the conversation broken off in my last had been recorded to its 
close, or rather were there space to lay it before you, Leslie's de- 
fence would exhibit an honored testumomal to the worth of the 
Lake bards. 


“ Bob,” said Thornton to my friend after this eloquent appeal 
in favor of modern minstrelsy, “there is more of real beauty in 
Eschylus than in hosts of modern plays; more true purity, more 
unatlected flow of language, more of native richness. Even 
Shakspeare has not a fuller eloquence.” 

Leslie. Kor shame, you are bewildered, Fred. ; Shakspeare is 
to Eschylus and the hosts of Grecian dramatists, what the fer- 
veut piety of martyrs, is to the mockery of papal worship; the 
latter elegant in form, stilted in grace; the former earnest, vehe- 
ment, mspiring truth. Where Shakspeare wonderfully pierces 
to the depth of human passion, the Greek travails at a knowledge 
of the outward and the palpable. The Greek tragedian rustles 
in the suff, austere court-dress of Anne's time ; Shakspeare now 
sports the ruflles and the tailetas of the Elizabethan age; now the 
powdered hair and the black patches of the Restoration ; now he 
dons the doublet of a Cossack, and now he ‘ weares’ a feather, aud 
sets his ‘ capp aflaunt,’ with the cavalier of Henry VIII; in short, 
he adopts with inimitable habitude, ‘chaunge of clothing everie 
daie.’ 

Thornton. You will not deny certainly, that the Greeks had 
a broader and a grander field for poetic revelry. ‘They drew from 
stores of mythology (Southey) ‘the only medium for the trans- 
fer of traditionary lore from ages immemorial :’ mystery that (‘Tom 


Moore) 


— hides but to he ighten—shades but to adorn,’ 


poured on them the fullness of its treasures. You know how ex- 
quisitely the poetic creations of a mythologically-haunted mind, 
are drawn out in the oft quoted words of Wordsworth, and in the 
hardly less beautiful lines of our own Dr. Holmes— 


“ He spoke ; the Sea-nympl answered from her cave 
He called; the naiad left her mountain wave : 
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Ile dreamed of beauty ; lo, amidst his dream, 
Narcissus mirrored in the breathless stream ; 
And night's chaste empress, in her bridal play, 
Laughed through the foliage where Endymion lay 
And ocean dimple d, as the languid swell 


Kisses d the red lip of ('y the rea s sha l} 


Johnson, too, you must remember what he says of Cowley ? 
Leslie. True ; still this all does not show the superior adapta 
tion of Greek poetry to our taste. Horace says— 
* Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hiscum 


Mox etiam igrestes satyros nudarit, et asper 


In columi gravitate jocum tentayit 


And surely you would not liken the old bestial deities, to the pure 
spirit that quickens the flow of Cowley ; that sublimes the gran 
deur of Milton; that treads so solemuly in the night dreamings 
of Young. Goldsmith, much as he loved antique simplicity, 
cannot deny “that incest was sanctified by the amours of Jupi- 
ter, Pan, Venus and Apollo. ‘Theft was patronized by Mercury, 
drunkenness by Bacchus, and cruelty by Diana.’ And Cicero, 
though a student at the shrine of mythology, says, “nee multa 
absurdiora sunt ea, qua, poetarum vocibus fusa, ipsa suavitale 
nocuerunt,”’ 

Thornton. Yet hear of the bard of whom you spoke, the eu- 
logium of Flaccus— 


« Aschylus, et modicis instravit pulpita tignis 


Et docuit magnuma@ue loqut, nilique cothurno ; 


and Milton, much as I admire him, read of Paradise through the 
classics. ‘True, the old Greek and Latin authors must be studied 
cautiously, carefully ; their thoughts garnered, if good ; their lan- 
cnage sought out in its richness; and it should reveal new beau- 
lies lor our oWn. “Non verbum pro verbo necesse reddere,”’ but 
the full, reaching vigor must command the scope of the mother 
tongue. And though some native genius may gather from the 
companionship of dames (Shakspeare, vide Wash. Irving’s Sketch 
Bo ‘k) “sitting round the fire, and telling merry tales of errant 
knights, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, thieves, cheat- 
ers, Witches, fairies, goblins, and friars,”—the witchery of new 
creations, and reveal them by the light within him for the world’s 
instruction; still may the man of moderate calibré find much to 
sate his pleasure, much to refine his mind, much to enhance his 
literary worth, in the works of the old Greek dramatists. 


“'Tom,” said Loring to me, a day since, “ how pleasant to look 
lorward twenty years to a lovely wife, a quiet home, a sweet 
company of children” — 
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Brainard. Ah! Bob, you look at the bright side of life; you 
are ever sanguine, but you must remember ‘’tis the stuff dreams 
are made of,’ ‘full of shallows and of currents,’ ‘an idiot’s tale.’ 
Reverse your picture; give it only a modicum of worldly mis- 
fortune, and your gay spirit would shrink from the contempla- 


tion—a wife querulous, children petulant, and if you love them, 
(Middleton ) 


“if the violet's bed’s not sweeter 
Than the delicious breath marriage sends forth,” 


death stalks in; the church bell rings the knell of your budding 
hopes, and tolls your sweet family to the loathsome stench-hole 
of the grave! 

Leslie. And would you then remain, with Burton, ‘a mer 
spectator of other men’s adventures,” and live a bachelor ? 

Brainard. 1 say not so; Tonly reprove the enthusiasm that 
feels assurance in love. Moore, the enthusiastic Moore, says 
with an air of sincerity, 


—* how light a cause may move 
Dissensions between hearts that love! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied! 

‘ : ina sunny hour fall off 
Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity !"’ 


Leslie. Fudge, Tom Moore, the libertine, a man of no real 
feeling, balance your mind? Poetry must not govern, but delight ; 
were it otherwise, we should in his own words— 


“Roam through the world like a child at a feast, 
Who but sips of a sweet, then flies to the rest.”’ 


Brainard. Moore a man of no feeling? You are wrong; and 


think you not he sympathizes with you in the melody from 
which you quote ?— 


‘yr . .« 
“ Through this world, whether eastward or westward you roam 
When a cup to the smile of dear woman goes round, 
Oh, remember the smile that adorns her at home !"’ 


Leslie. No man can better throw the mimicry of pathos into 
his language. Vice feels no sympathy ; sympathy cannot be 
feigned. He studs his poetry with images to catch the feelings, 
but read them dispassionately, and they are cold, when they are 
not sensual: he aims for effect: studies to creep into your heart, 
and while he strives you see his aim, and meet him; he leaves 
his story, to pierce with his painted spear, and as he leaves his 
ground you see his stealthy pace, and are ready for him ; in short, 










THE MIRROR. 


“He meddles and he smatters, 
He glosses and he flatte rs, 
Or it he speak plane 
Then he lacketh braine 

Brainard. Pardon me, if I say you are prejudiced. The Irish 
melodies breathe a spirit of sincerity honorable to any heart 
Vice may chill, no less than it did him of Newstead, or the ‘bu- 
ried in the Venetian wave,’ but Moore struggles with vice. and 
often rises above it. He must be looked on with caution. or 

—‘‘ the viper will sting on the floweret’s bed 

but he has excellencies deserving of high praise. 

“Tom,” said Loring, who had unobservedly entered our cham- 
bré, “did you see Miss W this evening? She's a pretty 
walk ; that mantilla becomes her wonderfully. Zooks, Tom, why 
don’t you get acquainted with some of these girls ? ( 





Capital fun to 

pass an evening looking up pretty eyes, and saying pretty words.” 

“Loring,” returned J, more soberly than my wont, “did you 

ever gain a single valuable item of intelligence; did you ever 

feel more instigated to the pursuit of knowledge, a higher stimu- 

lus to industry, a healthier glow about the heart, from your in- 
tercourse with the crazed creatures of fashionable life 7” 

Loring. No, nor do I wantthem. It I can learn to talk to 
silly women well enough, to marry a rich wife and a pretty one, 
why then— 

Brainard. Ha! ha! more honest than I thought, Loring. 
Upon my word, did I see no higher aims than pleasure, I might 
join you in the crusade against the Saracens, but education— 

Loring. Pshaw! man, if you want to find a blue stocking, 
there's Miss and Miss have read Byron (!)adozen times. 

Brainard. Nonsense, Loring, | would talk soberly. What is 
there in woman to command your every thought’ She has been 
elevated in our age, we boast it; but we boast too (‘though com- 
parisons are odious’) that the fine arts are elevated somewhat. 
What are young, idle, fashionable women to call for esteem ? 
Poets have used them for pathos, relying on the silly fondness of 
the world ; but these poets give us demons, and Queen Mabs for 
the same end—effect. And please observe, when Pope (a me- 
chanic poet!) wrote, and dignified his calling with sober thought, 
woman—but I could repeat columns of satire; Young, Dryden, 


Pope, Addison spoke soberly ; and although Spenser simperingly 
sung of 








— beautie's lovely baite, that doth procure 
Great warriors oft their vigor to represse— 
How mighty hands forget their manlinesse— 
Drawn with the power of a heart-robbing eye, 
And rapt in fetters of a golden tresse |” 
25 
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yet Shakspeare has two Lady M.’s, to one Cordelia. And even 
old Homer sung in his enumeration of the Greek heroes, of 
( Pope) 
—* Amphimachus the rain, 
Who tricked with gold, and glittering on his car, 
Rode like a woman to the field of war.”’ 


Leslie. Ah! Tom, you've been jilted, [ know it. You may 
smile, but there are times, when the weariness of the world over- 
comes me, when a book wiles me farther from joy: when all 
in vain the tricksy pomp and pride of Johnson hurries away 
my mind, and with it my heart to the days of the Old School- 
men; or Milton wraps me in a fire of primitive purity and glow; 
or Shakspeare enthralls my giddy fancies with the full-life images 
of his creation ; or Cowper chimes in with my sombre thought; 
or Byron poisons the fountain-head of my feelings, and they cor- 
rode under his touch; or Scott leads me down the pleasant mazes 
of life’s pictured dance ;—and from all—all, I fall back dissatis- 
fied with the realities around me—till a thought of woman strikes 
the sympathetic chord, and 

—* closely her still heart 
Doth twine itself with e’en each lifeless thing!" 


Come, good Reader, be seated; we will have a final and an 
explanatory ftete-a-tete. Look around you; you see that high 
black walnut bookease crowded with stores of delightful authors 
—iall in motley mosaic. ‘There stands Burke and Byron, Shak- 
speare and Irving, Bancroft and Carlyle, Sir Thos. and ‘lom 
Moore, Ben}. and Sam’l. Johnson, Noah and Dan’l. Webster, Burns 
and Hemans, Pollok and Young, Milton and Waverly, McKen- 
zie and Steele, Addison and Macaulay, Prescott and Hervey, 
Philips and Channing, Junius and Bolingbroke, Wordsworth and 
D'Israeli—but enough. ‘Turn now to yonder venerable portraits 
—samples of the skill of Morse—stop, remark not on them, they 
are sacred in my eyes: but look behind, in that gilded frame hangs 
a monk of the dark ages, his benignant eye pensive with silent 
griel—for see in the distance is the cross, and the image—he 
is saying mass: but what hangs beyond—‘ L’ Annunciacion,’ a 
painting of the Angel and Mary; and beneath, and stretching 
round the room hang a series of Kinglish engravings after Mar- 
tins’ famous paintings—the Deluge, Destruction of Babylon, ete. 
—all resplendent with gilded frames; and see—there is a large 
mezzotint of a nun taking the veil,—how exquisitely the light 
pours in from yonder Gothic window, lighting up chancel and 
nave, frieze and cornice, and the inhumed relics of those poor 
fanatics! But what hangs over this stand of shells and me- 
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dallions? ‘Promise.’ Yes, sweetest of all! that is my love. 
Look upon that face, and blame me if you can, for denying the 
existence of animate beauty around me —-¢hose eyes, radiant 
with a soul of feeling, and of intelleet—those lips breathing from 
the canvass—those locks trembling, and rustling on the neck 
that bosom almost heaving with emotion—but look not on it long- 
er—I am jealous. 

Reader. And your old clock swings a noisy tongue. 

B. Aye, and solemnly and teachingly it ticks. And in its 
heavy walnut frame look on yonder Mirror ; from that 1 took 
my ttle, 

Reader. But you are ‘an idle man?’ 

B. True; for [love to idle, looking into its broad bright face ; 
itis my only sincere friend, and alone of all my companions re- 
turns faithful tranuse ripts of my feelings—alone sympathizes with 
each shade of sorrow, and reddens with each tlush of joy. 

Reader. ‘Then you have looked upon your own image ? 

LB. Yes, and looking, | have recorded the ¢ hanges in that im- 
age for your amusement and I trust instruction. 

Reader. How? 

B. Sitting in yonder chair upon the second square of the car- 
pet, and looking into my mirror I see Bob Leslie staring at me 
from its face! IT turn my hair, kindle my eye, and it is Fred. 
Thornton; I adjust my neckcloth, smooth my collar, and it is 
Eugene Loring ; [I simper and smile, and it is Israel Crumb. 

Reader. Aud do you pretend to boast the quickness of Leslie, 
or the talent of Thornton ? 

B. Nothing is more plain. Solve the genius of Leslie in the 
frivolousness of Loring, the talent of Thornton in the dolt of a 
Crumb, and you have Tom Brainard—what I have always de- 
scribed myself to be, a singular medley of good points and bad, 
with ordinary genius and talent. 

go And Kate Morton ? 

B. Nay, nay, start not at my impudence there! Kate Morton 
isa creature of flesh and blood, with frailties like myself, (may 
they be no greater!) Yes, yes, our little hands have jomed, our 
litle eyes have wept together, our little cheeks have smiled to- 
gether many. many atime in childhood. Our little feet have 
trod the same green pathway ; oh, how this world does swallow 
up the warmth of youth’s first feelings, and spread its dampening 
pall over one’s early joys! Kate, Kate, how I would you were 
as you have been! how I would joy in calling back the artless- 
ness of this o/d heart! And will you noi—will you not drop 
one tear on this page, (for you will see it)}—one tear to embalm 
the recollection of our Brighton home ? 
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And now look on reverend faces—silent monitors of wisdom! 
Smile yet, you blooming face of ‘promise’—say, say on your 
beads, ‘old monk’—rush, rush, down your princely streets, ye 
royal men of ‘ Babylon’—lift up, ye nuns, lift up your voices to 
the choral anthem—tick, tick on, old clock—give back, my 
friendly mirror, the same true image of myself—and, Reader, 
will you forget the stains and scars it has revealed upon my face ? 

Tom Brainard. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Sestract but friendship from our life, the blessings that remain 

Are searcely worth the pains we take their recompense to gain ; 

For to the truly noble soul, the generous, feeling heart, 

The pleasures that we cannot share, no real joy wmpart. 

Love, blinded sentiment at best, and transient too as blind, 

Is always madness to the breast, and tortures oft the mind ; 

It cannot fill the void within; it but distracts with care ; 

While friendship gives the bosom bliss, and makes all tranquil there. 


When friends are severed from our side, or death has laid them low, 

We feel the only real loss ‘tis ours to know below ; 

We should not suffer e’en the grave to rend the hallowed tie,— 

Affection owes a lasting debt unto their memory. 

Object of every heart's desire, delight of every age, 

Blest treasure of the wretched, and the worship of the sage, 

Sweet friendship leaves her natal skies, our pathway to illume, 

She gives to life its sweetness, and survives beyond the tomb. 
Desmauts. L'Honnéte Homme. 


INVOCATION. 


O thou, that on me in this bleak world shone, 
Sojourner here, but dweller in the skies! 
O thou, who in this night profound alone, 
Gave me one glad ray of love to glad my eyes; 
O to those eyes thyself completely show, 
Thy name, thy home, and destiny declare 
Thy birth-place, was it on this earth below ? 
Or art thou but a breath divine of air? 


Wilt thou re-seek th’ eternal light to-morrow, 
Or atill, thy peaceful path pursuing, roam 
Through this dark world of exile, pain, and sorrow ? 
Whate'er thy name, thy destiny, or bourne, 
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Daughteneé earth, or some abode sublime, 

Ah, let me consecrat my life to thee ; 
While being lasts it shall be wholly thine, 
Thine all my love, my heart's idolatry 









If thy career with us thou finish must, 
Be thou my guide, supporter, | implore, 
And only let me kiss the hallowed dust, 
Imprinted with the footsteps I adore, 
But if an angel, in their purer sphere, 
To join thy sister spirits thou wilt rise, 
After the loan of some fleet moments here, 


© bear me in thy memory to the skies! LAMAKTINE 


















RELIGION, 


Far from the pompous pageantry of Rome, 
Vain altars dedicate to human pride ; 
Religion flies to some more humble home, 
And seeks in solitude herself to hide ; 
There she with God pursues her peaceful path, 

Though oft her sacred name on earth defiled, 
Is but the pretext of a tyrant’s wrath, 

Blinding the low, and by the great reviled 
To suffer is her destined portion here, 

Her lot to bless, and secretly to pray 
For thankless souls, that outrage without fear 

Her holy cause, and strive against her sway. 


Vottraine. Henriade 
















CUPID'S WINGS. 





We hear sad lovers oft complain, The warm desires that then arise, 
Bewailing Cupid's burning dart, Sweet constancy, are all thine own' 

But ah, his wings have caused more pain 
To many a fond and trusting heart! But with a charming maid one day, 

: He sought to find some rapturous bliss 

His fleet, fleet wings of sunny blue, Unknown before, when, strange to say, 
Are tinged with tints of every dye ; Their lips met in a burning kiss! 


Oh, that their ever changing hue 







She Then first the wings their points display'd, 
And as the bliss he'd oft renew, 


Love had no wings when he was born, | They quickly grew and were array'd 


uld emblem but inconstancy ! 








For innocence is faithful ever; With plumage in a day or two 
They grew not in life's early morn, 

’ ; creet that silly pair! 

For intuney is cruel never. How indiscreet yt 


When love such liberties had taken, 
And in the season soft of sighs, He spread his pinions on the air, 

To fly he never yet was known ; And the poor maiden pined forsaken, 
DEMOUSTIEN, 
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Wilder than fiction’s nightmare dreams themselves 

Are oft the changes memory records 

As truths—yet truths that history but tells 

To sneer at ;—since forsooth they come not down 

()n musty parchment—but the living tongue !— The Tell Tale. 


(Concluded from page 236.) 


Bur I was now suddenly interrupted in these reflections, by 
the approach of a small war-party, at the head of which was 
the large muscular savage I had encountered during the night. 
He was apparently about forty ; had a fine military-looking fig- 
ure; a quick searching eye; lips that were firm!y compressed, 
and that strong iron cast to his visage, which at once bespoke 
a character of extraordinary energy and power. As the Indians 
drove up, they dismounted from their horses, to the number of 
perhaps about forty, and immediately formed into a dark group, 
apparently with the intention of listening to him who had as- 
sembled them upon this important and trying emergency. The 
chief stood for a few moments, in what appeared to be his favo- 
rite attitude; statue-like, with folded arms, and eyes fixed 
steadily upon the ground. At length, after he had remained si- 
lent, and in this position, long enough to produce the intended 
effect, he commenced with a high introductory flourish, which 
was evidently the most studied part of his intemperate discourse. 
[t abounded in figures, and those wild, but graphic touches, which 
are everywhere so characteristic of savage eloquence. He refer- 
red to the ancient renown of the Creeks, and the long line of in- 
trepid chiels, who had been as a scourge and a desolation to the 
white man. 

“ Listen!” said he, as he now burst forth with increased vehe- 
mence, “Lamachief. The spirits of my fathers are with me ; 
their bodies are sleeping in the four corners of my lodge; they 
come to me in my dreams; I hear them not, for they are silent. 
They bedew my couch with their tears; they weep that the 
Great Spirit is not with us. They see us wasted away, and our 
lands torn from us by the dastard pale face. They hear the stroke 
of the axe, and the heavy crash of the forest ; and they know 
the fate of the red man. ‘To-morrow we go towards the setting 
sun; we go till the white man tells us to stop!” Here he drew 
himself into a lofty and disdainful attitude, his voice gradually 
sinking to a deeper and more desperate tone, till at length, being 
wrought up to the last pitch of desperation, he threw himsell 
wildly upon the ground, and muttered forth the terrible syllables 
of REVENGE. 
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The Indians, who bad listened with an earnest and breathless 
attention to the whole of this furious harangue, now broke forth 
into the fiercest exhibitions of passion. With the most frightful 
erimaces, and hideous contortions of the countenance, they be- 
gan their savage whooping. ‘They danced, and yelled, and 
chanted their wild war-song about the chief. At length the 
signal was given. ‘They all rushed forward to where I was ly- 
wig, brandishing their knives and tomahawks over me, and yell- 
wg like so many fiends incernate. It was a moment of inex- 
pressible dread. I felt the fountains of life curdling within me : 
my throat rattled ; my voice tled; my muscles contracted, and 
my Whole frame was convulsed with horror. But suddenly a 
wild shriek was heard from the lodge. The uplifted arms of the 
savages fell powerless by their sides; it was the Indian shriek 
of mercy ! 

* . La . * * > 

It were impossible to describe the feelings I experienced, when, 
at this moment of savage triumph and malignity, the wild and 
terrific shriek of the Indian girl broke upon my ears. In imagin- 
ation | had already left this sluggish tenement, and the first 
dreaded horrors of another existence I felt were no less than 
realized. Appalled by the horrid grimaces and fiendish yells of 
those around me, I had closed my eyes in the sweat of that un- 
utterable agony, Which is denominated death, and waited only for 
the first glimpse beyond that curtain, which an all-wise Provi- 
dence has dropped, to conceal from man his approaching destiny. 
But the fatal moment had not yet past. ‘The arm of the super- 
stitious savage was now happily arrested by a shriek that was 
never uttered in vain over the body of a fallen foe. 

The Indian chief, who had remained as yet apparently lifeless 
upon the ground, now sprang to his feet, and with a deep and 
muttered curse upon his lips, raised his rifle in the direction of 
the wigwam. In an instant the fatal weapon was struck from 
his hands by the arm of a young and powe rful warrior. “ Be- 
ware,” said he, “how the chief of the Tallassee strikes at the 
bosom of the beautiful Neama. Remember, she is the last scion 
that remains of that noble stock, which was anciently sprung 
from the chief of the tribe of the Incas.” 

“Well do I know it. But she has listened to the lying lips of 
the pale face. She is no longer the daughter of the 'Tallassee— 
she has invoked the mercy of the Great Spirit upon the murderer 
of the red man.” 

Here the dark bronzed features of the savage seemed to change 
into a deep and awful pallor, his whole frame shook, his body 
Was distended with rage, and the fierceness of the expression 
upon his countenance gave but a more terrible indication of what 
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was passing within. After a few mutteredecurses had died away 
upon his quivering lips, he ordered his companions to take the 
prisoner within the lodge, and prepare him for an early execution 
upon the following morning. 

I had now given up all hopes of escape. The intentions of 
the savage were not to be mistaken. All previous mancuvres 
might have been as a mere farce to frighten and intimidate, but 
now there was a settled and deliberate purpose in every thing that 
was done. I was dragged hastily into an apartment adjoining 
the wigwam, thrown roughly upon the ground, and left to my 
own silent and wretched meditations. ‘There were two doors or 
openings to this apartment, one communicating directly with the 
lodge, and the other leading out into the open air. ‘This last was 
guarded by a strong, athletic Indian, who had been stationed 
there apparently as sentinel for the night. 

[ had now nothing but my thoughts to cast about me, and 
they were by no means of the pleasantest character. Although 
the fear of death had become to me, as it were, habitually formid- 
able, yet | regarded myself as already looking with complacency 
upon the grim tyrant before me. A few lone, solitary, feverish 
moments were to pass, and this troubled dream of life would be 
over! I felt, indeed, that it was a time seriously to analyze such 
unsettled principles of belief as I might have entertained, and 
seek at honest solution to every doubt with which my mind had 
been encumbered. But the more I tried to think, or reason, or 
believe, the greater were the difficulties I found in my way. At 
length, distracted by doubts aud fears, and desirous of securing 
at least a momentary oblivion in sleep, I closed my eyes and was 
soon lost to every thing around. 

It wanted, perhaps, somewhat of the hour of twelve, when I 
was suddenly roused from my slumbers by the slight pressure of 
a hand upon my lips, and the whispered admonitions of one who 
had been to me already as the guardian angel of my dreams. As 
[ opened my eyes, I caught but a glance at the Indian girl. En- 
tering the apartment unobserved, she had cut the cords with 
which | was bound, and left me to carry into execution the plans 
she had devised for my escape. 

I saw the full danger of my situation, and felt that no time was 
to be lost. Livery thing was to tell upon the action of a moment. 
I sprang to my feet; in an instant the entrance to the wigwam 
was forced, and the savage guard stretched prostrate upon the 
ground. I caught his rifle, and leveled a blow at his head. 
Without a groan ora struggle, he sank a lifeless corpse at my 
feet. I rushed on, and plunged into the nearest neighboring 
thicket. Great God! what a night was that before me! Alone, 
in the haunts of a savage wilderness—my hands just reeking with 
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the blood of a fellow being—exhausted, worn down, prompted 
to action only from a lingering, languid attachment to life. how 
utter was the wretchedness and desolation that surrounded me! 

| continued anxiously groping my way through the forest till 
it was somewhere near morning; yet it Was impossible to deter- 
mine the direction | had taken. I might have been miles from 
the lodge, or even within the distance of a few hundred rods. | 
knew that the savages would be in pursuit of me the moment 
they should discover my escape, and my principal object was 
now to search out some place of concealment, where I might 
obtain something at least of slumber and repose. 

| had not proceeded far, however, before came upon a narrow 
kind of run, leading away into a deep marshy ravine, and abound- 
ing in dense and numerous thickets of cane-brake. I immedi- 
ately made my way into one of these thickets, carefully avoiding 
the traces of concealment, and endeavoring to reach the farthest 
possible distance in the direction in which I supposed | had made 
my escape. [ at length succeeded in gaining a somewhat ele- 
vated position, in which I could easily mark the progress of my 
pursuers, and remain, at the same time, in but little danger of 
being discovered. Here, exhausted by fatigue, and overcome by 
the powerful exertions | had made to effect my escape, | threw 
myself upon the ground, and raised my thoughts in gratitude to 
Him, by whose mysterious and watchful guidance I now felt 
that my life had been preserved. 

There are times, it is true, when the pleasures of our existence 
seem to have passed ; when the little of life that is left us hangs 
upon a brittler thread than it was wont, and when we have scarce 
an inclination to meet even the few buffetings of fortune which 
are yet to be encountered. Yet these are the moments when we 
feel the emptiness and desolation of life—when the naked map 
is spread out before us, and we see its dark and intricate wind- 
ing, its many cross-roads and fearful terminations. But in the 
hour of danger, when all is actual encounter; when we realize 
What has already been foreboded, and witness the storm as it 
thickens and gathers around us, then it is that we are made to 
feel the preciousness of our existence, and cling to life with un- 
wonted eagerness. 

My escape from the lodge had been so sudden, so unexpected, 
it seemed to me more like a dream than a reality. ‘The field of 
cane-brake in which I had now taken refuge, was so dense and 
thickly set, it was impossible for the Indians to make any thing 
like an effectual pursuit even with the best of bloodhounds. I 
apprehended but little danger, therefore, from any immediate at- 
tack from them, and gave myself up to what few reflections my 
mind had already been disposed to indulge. 

VoL. vi do 
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It was now about daybreak, and I looked out, for a few mo- 
ments, with something of more than ordinary rapture, upon the 
beautiful and quiet heavens. The stars had faded one by one 
from their dim courses, and the moon hung like a pale crescent 
in its cloudless archway. All was still hushed, and s.lent in the 
deep and tangled forest ; and there was that even in the unbreath- 
ine things of nature around me, which seemed to excite a strong 
religious feeling of devotion and gratitude. ‘This feeling, how- 
ever, was but momentary, for I soon fell into a profound slumber, 
from which I scarcely awoke during the day, nor till it was late 
in the following evening. 

A situation more appalling to the heart and nerve of a man than 
mine had now become, can scarcely be realized. In the midst 
of a wild, interminable forest, abandoned almost to desperation at 
the thought of my condition, actually crawling upon my hands 
and knees, and digging the earth for the means of a scanty sub- 
sistence, never had I been so utterly at a loss which way to turn 
or what todo. Life itself seemed but a miserable uncertainty, 
and the fearful approaches [ was making to a state of actual star- 
vation, awakened, at times, sensations that were terrible beyond 
the power of description. The morning came, the sun rose, ap- 
proached the meridian, lingered awhile in the heavens, and set; 
yet | was alone, exhausted, famished, well nigh dead. [at length 
sauk upon the ground. A sickening dread of death came over 
me, and | was again lost to all the realities aud wretchedness of 
existence. 

It was broad daylight on the following morning, however, that 
I found myself snugly quartered in one of the tents of our en- 
campment, surrounded by a few old companions, and attended 
by the excellent physician who had been appointed to accompany 
us upon our expedition. I had been picked up during the early 
part of the night by a party of scouts returning to the enecamp- 
ment, and was now the victim of a burning and relentless fever. 
or six weeks and upwards, | was racked and tortured upon a 
bed of straw, and at the expiration of that time, had simply the 
wreck of a constitution left, with the glorious satisfaction of hav- 
ing fought, and bled and—a/most died, for my country ! 
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‘ew select their own path in life. ‘lhe future course is gene- 
rally settled by the will of a guardian, or by some fortuitous cir- 
cumstanece, before the judgment is matured, 


or the experience 
necessary for a wise decision acquired ; 


and though many in our 
land change the pursuit in which they at first engaged, this 
change isc ommonly the effect of nece Ssily or caprice, ither than 
the calm purpose arising from a consideration of ability and duty. 
It is well that it should be so; the pliancy of youth is thus best 
fitted tor usefulness, and is prepared to fill a respectable even if 
itbe a humble place. ‘The boy, unable to determine rightly on 
his present advantage, is more incapable of judging what will 
benefit him hereafter, and it is just that he should be guided by 
those who desire his happiness, and with maturer wisdom, will, 
according to their means, fit him to prosper, when left to himself 
lhe would sow idleness and reap misery. Therefore the parent 
preparing his offspring to hold an useful though a lowly station, 
is worthy praise ; while he is justly blamed who suffers them to 
live on untrained, or permits the foolish whims of childhood to 
master the teachings of his own years and observation. 

While the privilege of choosing a pursuit, if universally or even 
generally conferred, would thus injure personal happiness, and 
the good order of society, it is yet a sacred trust to be dearly pri- 
zed by those on whom it is bestowed, for on it depends then ae 
welfare, and the good they are able to accomplish. "The plans 
we form may wither ata breath, but it is ennobling to be thus 
allowed codperation with our Maker in striving to fulfill the end 
of our being. 

This is their peculiar birthright who have had the foundation 
of their educations laid, and are called to decide upon the super- 
structure, and to what use it shall be devoted. ‘They have in 
their present attainments reached a mount whence they can sur- 
vey the various paths on which men travel to the grave, and are 
enabled to take that in which they may walk the surest and ar- 
rive the safest. A decision which stretches beyond time and 
atlects happiness, influence, and duty, surely demands serious 
retles tion. and the creat object of existence, with the means by 
Which it may be best attained, should be caretully examined. 

Our relations as individuals, social beings, and creatures, de- 
clare the aim of man should be to improve and employ his pow- 
ers for the greatest benefit to himself and others. Selt-love ts 
human, and is a righteous principle springing from uncorrupted 
nature, and capable of exciting to the holiest acts. The selfish- 
hess which esteems its own benefit at war with all advantage to 
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the race, does indeed deserve contempt. But he who truly seeks 
his own good, will love and bless his brethren, for from them he 
has to draw those comforts which sweeten toil, and give reward 
to labor. A just self-love urges towards perfection, and though 
our task is but the grinding of a tool, we shall do that well, be- 
cause we shall thus advance most rapidly, attain respect, and ac- 
quire peace for our own souls. 

While se/f should not be overlooked, we are also bound, as 
members of a community sharing the numberless blessings of 
sympathy, support, knowledge, in fine, of that which makes hu- 
manity pleasant, flowing from social intercourse, to aid in advan- 
cing the general welfare, and not to live for ourselves alone, 
Above all, as created beings, we owe our God implicit obedience 
to the command, ‘love thy neighbor,’ and should remember we 
thus show our affection to Him the Author of all, perform his 
written will, and receive the highest earthly happiness. Since 
then doing good is the proper occupation of life, we should select 
that course which will best reach this end, recollecting not to 
choose that where the most good may be done, but where we 
may do most good. ‘This error is the stumbling-block of many, 
aud ina homely phrase they mistake their calling. The hus- 
bandman tilling his native soil with industry, and gathering from 
the earth her yearly bounty, may rule his household with a holy 
sway, scatter blessings broadcast, and lead many a wanderer in 
his own shaded steps to heaven, when had he striven to rise, or 
grasped at power, he had wasted a life unnoticed or despised, like 
his own taper taken from the hearth it lighted to meet the cold, 
rough blast, and place its puny flame beside the sun. He who 
as a physician at the bedside of the sufferer and the dying, ad- 
ministers consolation to soul and body, and turns the languid eye 
upward where there shall be no pain or parting, might have stood 
in the pulpit unheard, and preached to barren walls. 

Circumstances, character, and talents, ought all to be consulted, 
and the voice of each to have weight in the decision. Surround- 
ing influences should not be forgotten. It would be impossible 
to cite the infinite variety of causes which influence each indi- 
vidual, and which in every particular case must be weighed. 
There are, however, motives arising from situation common to 
most. Peculiar opportunities are often afforded for progress in 
one pursuit, while many difliculties must be overcome in another, 
and there is little need of hesitation in deciding for that in which 
probability of success is rendered almost certainty, in preference 
to the one in which little hope of advance can be found, even 
though good fortune insures a greater gain. Honorable employ- 
ments which have been prosperously followed should not hastily 
be thrown aside, even for the holy desk. Years of toil must be 
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spent in obtaining a proper preparation, and the previous pursuit 
will hinder the mental exertion necessary to attain eminence or 
usefulness in the office. ‘There have been some, who, leaving 
the workshop and the barn-yard at maturity, have become mas- 
ters In Israel; but too often they had better have continued to 
wield the hammer or follow the plough. The student, on the 
other hand, who from infancy has been employed in improving 
aud disciplining his intellect, should be loath to hide the talent 
already acquired by engaging in an employment requiring skill 
and knowledge he has hitherto been prevented from acquiring 
Nor should the wish of friends be disregarded ; those who have 
kindly furnished the means for our improvement should be heard 
with respect. Have they educated their child for a particular 
ollice? Has this desire been the subject of their daily prayers 
and midmght musings? Has this hope cheered them in adver- 
sity and given prosperity its joy? ‘Then he must be hard and 
ngrateful, who coldly forgets or willtully frustrates their expec- 
tations. Itis not, however, even the wish of friends, or other 
circumstances, which must alone be heard; we must examine 
ourselves, study our own characters, and, as far as possible, learn 
the nature and extent of our talents. 

‘The character is indeed capable of change and wonderful re- 
form, until beneath the plastic hand of watchfulness, petulance 
is changed to mildness, and the angry brow taught to smile in 
patience. Yet we should be careful not to tempt our failings, or 
place ourselves in that condition where they may be oftenest 
tried. ‘There is need enough for all our strength without unne- 
cessarily expending might, and we shall find the surest ease in 
removing the cause of the disease rather than in striving to make 
the sufferer whole, while the poison is permitted still to rankle, 
Timidity and want of self-command will prevent performance 
ola duty requiring courage and sternness, thus bringing disgrace 
u pon the actor, and perhaps destroying those committe “d to his 
charge. If easily irritated, or ruled by prejudice, and under its 
sway uttering denunciations against our neighbor, which cause 
ls to seek a place for repentance, we should be wary of choosing 
a profession where we meet in daily conflict with a rival, or are 
called upon for cool deliberation on a clhent’s cause. 

Inclination, which partly owes its origin to the character, is 
also worth attention. He whose heart is not in a work, will sel- 
dom do it well; and though he conquers inclination, the power 
and attention thus expe nded will be withdrawn from the object 
he is Striving to accomplish, and not halt so muc h be done, nor 
that half near so well, as when all the energies unite with strong 
desire to attain an end. You may bow the stubborn brute be- 
ueath the yoke, but the Auman slave, compelled to toil without 
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reward, will lag and loiter—every opportunity for neglect will be 
improved, and the unwilling service be but illy if at all perform- 
ed. Capricious prejudice may be overcome by reason and calm 
consideration, but the soul must be in the task before the man 
will employ his mightiest energy, and consequently best fulfil, 
the design. 

It is not difficult to acquire the knowledge of character sufli- 
cient for our wants. Slight examination shows our faults engra- 
ved on every pebble in our daily walks, whispering in every 
breeze which crosses us, and painted on every leaf that casts a 
shadow along our way. Our hourly accidents tell where we 
fail. ‘The frequent brawl, however ended, speaks a hasty tem- 
per. ‘The hatred of honorable peers, utters forth the unwelcome 
story of jealous selfishness. Conscience will whisper, and though 
its warnings may at length be stifled, it will first accomplish one 
of its greatest ends—the teaching us ourselves. Sincere friends 
hesitate not to remind each other of those traits which render 
their possessor unhappy, and cause him to be shunned ; while 
enemies delight to sketch their foe’s uncomely shades. — It ts 
far harder to learn our mental powers. Self-esteem causes each 
exertion to seem better than truth allows, and prevents a correct 
estimate of our faculuies. A man desires not a failing in charac- 
ter, for conscience and experience with iron voice forbid, and the 
thought that none are perfect consoles ; but intellect gives au- 
thority, and will enable him to gratify that passion for supremacy 
which is the common birthright of humanity, (since the more 
mind is capable of grasping, the nearer is its approach to divinity, ) 
therefore will he prize what he may have far beyond its real 
value, aud where he lacks, desire will soon change to hope, and 
hope to behet, until that which he wauts the most he thinks in 
full possession. ‘The kind warning of a friend is disregarded, as 
flowing from ungenerous emotions, while the bitter laugh of con- 
tempt is valued as praise, and supposed to have its root in jeal- 
ousy. FE lattery here assails with eflicacy, knowing this a weak 
point in the stoutest citadel, aud one which first yields to an at- 
tack. 

That the mind however really varies in extent and kind, few 
dare to doubt. Culture does indeed improve, but the fruit will 
be like in kind and goodness to the seed. So differently consti- 
tuted is mind, that the man incapable of succeeding in one em- 
ployment, might become distinguished in another, though it call- 
ed for nobler faculties. A Henry, wanting common prudence in 
mercantile atlairs, and acquiring thence only unwelcome bank- 


ruptey, could with a more than kingly sceptre command the 1n- 
tellect and rule the will. 
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It 1s then important to ascertain our own peculiar ability, in 
order to decide for what we are best suited. The taste will in 
some measure teach us this. We can generally do the beet that 
in which we feel most interest, since it is the consciousness of 
doing well which to a great degree creates this pleasure. We 
can also acquire some kuowledge of the class in which our tal- 
euts should be ranked, by noticing the estimation in which 
our associates hold us, and if intimate with one of years and 
wisdom, his counsel is the safest guide. It is of little conse- 
quence to learn the amount of mental might with which nature 
has endowed us. Diligence will increase it, though feeble. to our 
utmost desire, and we have only to give account for what we have. 
while if we esteem ourselves possessed by genius, (that devil 
which hath torn so many,) we shall trust our inborn strength, to 
the neglect of proper measures for its preservation and improve- 
ment, until we are unable to cope with those hitherto despised, and 
shall forget that the responsibility increases with the inheritance 

We have thus endeavored to exhibit briefly what the aim of 
life should be, and the influences of cireumstanece, character, and 
talent, that ought to be examined in selecting a pursuit which 
will best gain this object. The weight with which these mo 
tives should press upon the scale, must vary in each different 
case, yet they should never be neglected by the one who wishes 
to accomplish the end for which God made him. ‘To sum the 
whole, we should choose that honest business where we can stuc- 
ceed the best, and should follow it with uprightness and energy. 
Our stay here is indeed short as the twilight—its close and cotn- 
mencement embrace each other; but in it may much be done it 
we begin aright, and though death quickly draw the veil, we 
may yet, in marking out our plans and fitting ourselves for then 
prosecution, make it the dawn of an eternal day, and become to 
alter comers bright morning stars. 

We knew a noble one*who had laid large schemes and been 
qualified for his Master’s ministry, not by merely reading a trea- 
lise or hearing a lecture—not by inhaling the thoughts of others, 
to breathe them out again divested of their original life—but who 
had given himself to unwearied study, shrinking from no toil, 
and sparing no pains which might bestow the knowledge and 
culture necessary to enforce the noblest truth the universe con- 
tains, and hold the highest station this side mortality. Thus 
equipped and nerved he entered the conflict rejoicing,—taised the 
cry of onset, and was bidden home. It seemed as though from 
the widowed bride, the gray-haired father, and the long loved 
Inends, mourning the spirit with its untried might—the good 
that soul had thought to do, and left undone—there almost might 
have breathed the murmur wasted. But no!—that toil is not 
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lost. Not lost to himself—he is employed better now, reaping a 
richer harvest. Not lost to his friends—for memory chastened by 
the thought of his departure, will speak more emphatically their 
need of an increasing action to fill the vacancy he made. Not 
lost to the world—for the good he has already done is far beyond 
that he could have accomplished if guided by no proper purpose, 
aye, much more than many do, who, with no settled or a wrong 
directed aim, loiter on to threescore years and ten, and are forgot- 
ten before the sods which cover their white heads have blossomed. 


TO OUR READERS. 


For one year in ‘sunshine and in shade,’ have we ordered the 
management of this periodical. How acceptable our labors may 
have proven to our readers we know not; to ourselves they have 
been a source, we trust, of some improvement and pleasure, as 
well as burdensome toil and anxiety, and we are heartily willing 
to relinquish the task of its conduct to those who are to come 


after us. For our errors in judgment we ask no more leniency 
than may be due to our youth and inexperience ; and for as much 
of agreeable idleness as may have been enjoyed by our friends 
over these pages we are glad. ‘T'o you all we bid farewell—and 
may Heaven smile propitiously upon your course in life, and give 
you all you may desire ;— 


Remque, prolemque 
Et decus omne. 


Josepu Emerson, 

Kipmunp P. Gaines, Editors from 
Donatp G. Mrirenens, > the class of 
Guy B. Secnort, 1841. 
‘Tuomas C. Yarnatt, 











TO OUR READERS. 





Custom and courtesy render it proper, on this occa- 
sion, to express to you our thanks, and to take a brief 
survey of the past,—the present, and our future prospects. 

As each Class leaves these honored walls, the bond of 
connection is severed, and hardly a strand remains to 
recall to their successors the memory of those that are 
gone. One by one the time-hallowed legacies bequeathed 
from year to year, are passing away, and our Magazine 
now alone is left to link the recollection of the past with 
the reality of the present. The Yare Lirerary MaGa- 
zine has nearly completed its sixth volume, and with its 
years has gathered a reputation which it will be our 
pride to maintain. College periodicals springing into a 
momentary existence, have become almost a by-word, 
but this has outlived the ordinary period of dissolution, 
and evinces no symptoms of decay. To the student, the 
published volumes are a rich cabinet, stored with precious 
memorials of those who have preceded us—where we 
may trace their feelings, thoughts, and emotions, and 
discover if our present position indicates any visible im- 
provement. So much for the past. The present and 
the future, Kind Reader, rest with yourself. We do not 
Wish to complain—we cannot complain. Continue to 
watch over your own interests, and we ask no more, for 
each and every one of you must perceive the inestimable 
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benefits which may be derived from a proper use of this 
repository of our thoughts—where Criticism is disarmed 
by common failings, and where all possess equal advan- 
tages. 

You who are soon to support the dignity of American 
learning, practise and exercise yourselves in this arena. 
Plant the results of your research and reflection, here— 
it is a genial soil, and perchance the germ may sprout 
and flourish. You who cherish the study of literature 
and poesy, come also; we have a place for you—* bring 
flowers—bring flowers.” Let all contribute without re- 
serve their thoughts, and the diversity of talent which 
must necessarily exist in a number so great, will, we trust, 
supply us with the requisite variety. Do this and our 
Magazine will not only maintain, but increase its reputa- 
tion. Nor will the benefit to yourselves be present only : 
even now it is pleasant to turn over these pages, and trace 
here and there the hand of a friend and Classmate ; and 
hereafter, as the years roll on when one and another is 
removed, it will be easy to recall the loved image, as we 
read his familiar thoughts and think of the associations 
that cluster around them. 

Hoping and trusting, therefore, that you will continue 
your wonted liberality towards your Magazine and our 
errors, 


We remain, Classmates, respectfully, 


YOUR EDITORS 





